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Country Roads of Concrete--Inexpensive in First Cost and Maintenance 


No single factor plays such an im- 
portant part in the social and busi- 
ness life of a community as the qual- 
ity of Aside from the 
pleasure and convenience of travel, 


its roads. 


possible at all times over permanent 


roads, there is the financial phase 


which directly concerns the cost not 
only of farm produce but of city prod- 
ucts as well. Consequently every- 
body wants good roads, In the mat- 
ter of paying for permanent highways, 
a generally satisfactory agreement 
seems to have been reached in the 
proposed distribution of the cost be- 
tween the nation, the state, the coun- 
ty and the users of the road in ques- 
tion. As a result, within a few years 
this country wil lItake its rightful 





leading position among the nations | 


of the world in the number of miles | 


of permanent roads. 


Changed Conditions Require Perma- | 
nent Material. 

In a way it is fortunate that the 
United States has been rather slow 
in the matter of road-making. The 
roads can now be built of lasting ma- 
terials such as will withstand the wear 
of motor traffic which is fast ruining 
Europe’s century-old roadways. Last- 
ing road materials are everywhere 
present in the form of sand and grav- 
el from pits and stream beds and 
crushed rock from stone quarries. 
Combined with Portland cement into 
concrete, they form an inexpensive 
and permanent road surface which 
successfully resists the usually de- 
structive action of automobiles. 


Inexpensive Local Materials Often 
Usable. 


The first consideration in _ the 
building of concrete roads is a care- 
ful study of local depositg,.of sand, 
gravel and rock (called ~agere- 


gate) to see whether they are suitable 
for concrete. Sand must be clean 
and hard and must grade uniformly 
Mm size of grain from %-inch down. 
The same applies to gravel and crush- 
ed rock except that the largest par- 
ticles commonly allowable are 1% 
Inches in diameter. If local mate- 
rials are usable, a considerable saving 
Will be effected, as only cement will 
heed be freighted. A brand of Port- 
land cement should be chosen which 
= suaranteed to meet, the specifica- 
“ions of the United States Govern- 
ment or thase of the American Socie- 
ty of Testing Materials. 


Mixing the Concrete and Building 
the Road. 


It is much faster and cheaper to 


mix the concrete with a machine than 
by hand. 


Depending on the grading 


i 
| 
| 





of the aggregate, the concrete is us- 
ually proportioned 1 bag of Portland 
cement to 2 cubic feet of sand and 4 
cubic of screened gravel or crushed 


rock, or 1 of cement to 2 of sand and 
During the grad- 


3 of gravel or rock. 





and shape by means of a templet. In 
order to shed the water to the 
drains the surface of the concrete 


side | 


‘the concrete. 
is| ed by means of a thin metal or wood- 


wise the road and entirely through 
These joints are form- 


given a rise or crown in the center| en cross-form or divider to which is 
of one one-hundredth to one seventy- | 


fifth the wide of the roadway. 








Dirt Roads and Worn-out Macadam—Often impassable. 











Repair-proof Road of Concrete—Always Usable. 


ing and draining of the road, the ag- 
gregate is hauled and piled at conven- 
ient points. The concrete is mixed 
mushy wet, is deposited to the thick- 
ness of 6 inches upon the firm old 
road-bed and is brought to grade 


surface is finished with a wooden float 
and wire broom, by which means 
there is afforded perfect footing for 
horses. At intervals of 25 feet the 
road is divjded into sections by nar- 
row contraction joints extending cross- 


tied a single or double thickness of 


The | tar paper with the paper face against 


| the last laid section of roadway. After 


| 
| 


the surface of this section is finished, 


| and while the conerete for the adjoin- 


ing section is being placed, the cord 


| holding the paper to the cross-form 


is cut and the cross-form is removed. 
The tar paper adheres to the con- 
crete and stays in the joint, which 


| is reduced to the thickness of the pa- 


| edges of the pavement. 


per by forcing against it the freshly 
placed concrete of the section under 
construction. 

When the surface of the concrete 
has hardened enough to prevent pit- 
ting it is sprinkled with clean water 
and is kept moist for several days. 
Likewise, as soon as_ possible, the 
pavement is covered temporarily with 
2 inchesof sand or dirt from the 
side-road to give further aid in cur- 
ing the concrete. Traffic is confined 
to the earthen side-roads until the 
concrete is about two weeks old. In 
the meantime shoulders of broken 
stone or gravel are built along both 
These are 


; made 3 feet wide and sufficiently 
| thick to be firm and to make it an easy 


| matter at all times for wagon wheels 


| to pass from the side-road onto the 





pavement. 


The First Cost and the Real Cost of 
Roadways. 


There are two phases of the cost of 
any improvement—first cost and up- 
keep expense. In both items the con- 
crete road has proven less expensive 
than any other kind of permanent 
roadway. Of some three million yards 
of city and country concrete pave- 
ments built in recent years, the av- 
erage first cost has been $1.22 per 
square yard. The annual up-keep ex- 
pense per mile on these roads has 
been almost nothing. In Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, concrete pavements in use 18 
years have cost annually for mainte- 
nance only 4 of one cent per square 
yard. Up-keep cost of Wayne Coun- 
ty, Michigan, country concrete roads 
for three years has averaged but $2.50 
per mile. In 1911 the mean cost of 
repairing macadam roads in New York 
state was $800.00 per mile—10 per 
cent of the first cost... If, these roads 
had been concrete, practically all this 
immense expense could have been 
saved and used in building new roads 
instead of repairing old ones. With 
better roads will come better schools, 
better churches, happier homes, better 
business and decreased cost of liv- 
ing. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon. R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 
Le bs 
Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Seed Corn Boone County White 


Strictly pure bred, grown on our own 
farms from extra choice seed. Quality, 
good asthe best. We won Ist in Capper 
Corn contest for best single earin state 
and 1st for best 20 ears at Missouri State 
Corn Show, 1912. Guaranteed to please 
you. Send for samples and prices. 

F. M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, Missouri. 
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GRAPE VINES 
One hardy vine of each variety, Brighton, 
Wyoming, Concord, Champion, Moore's 


Early, Niagara and Moore's Diamond. 
Just the thing for the home garden or for arbor covering. A 
wonderful fruit offer. Home comfort, health, vigor and happi- 
ness greatly increased for only ONE DOLLAR. Trees sent post- 
psid. To everyone sending us a dollar bill for this grape vine 
Collection, we will include a real valuable prize—a subscription to 


GOOD POULTRY 


& quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 
farm from 5 to 100 acres. Every grape grower needs poultry. 
Good Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 25 cents a year, Free 
with $1.00 order for grape vinos. Agents wanted, write today. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Siroet, Chicago, iilinots 








ABOUT TREES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Walnut 
trees will repel flies. They are the 
best trees to plant in lots for shade 
for both man and beast. The shade 
of walnut trees is more disliked by 
flies than that of any other tree. 

Sandy soil is best for most all 
kinds of fruit trees. ‘Sandy soil is 
worth $100 more per acre than some 
other soils, especially for peaches. 

Plant apple trees 30 to 32 feet apart 
each way. Then in the rows north 
and south between the standard trees, 
plant peach trees, or young bearing 
apple trees to be cut out when their 
space is needed by the growth of the 
standard trees. I also have planted 
in the rows between the apple trees, 
blackberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries, and the strawberries pro- 
duced a good crop the second year 
after planting, or 14 months after 
planting, the raspberries 25 months 
after planting and blackberries 26 
months after planting. I also planted 
the middle space between the trees 
with cowpeas, with good results. The 
trees where the berries grew made as 
big a growth as where no berries 
grew. The berries the first two years 
were but little injured by the trees. 

Look out for the fruit agents who 
are selling peach trees that they rep- 
resent will endure 27 degrees below 
zero. If this were true every nursery 
man would have them before the fruit 
agents. JACOB FAITH. 











a picturesque delight, 
Hail to the king of fruits, the Apple. 


| When the harvesting is o’er, and the 
bins are filled with care, 
Hail to the king of fruits, the Apple. 
| What a splendor greets the eye, and 
what fragrance fills the air, 


| Hail to the king of fruits, the Apple. 
} 


in the glad October’s time, in the fer- 
tile Autumn days, 
| Hail to the king of fruits, the Apple. 
| We have set apart a day when the 
nation joins in praise, 
Hail to the king of fruits, the Apple. 


Encore: 
| Let us cheer the able man who es- 
poused the Apple’s cause, 
Cheer him for laboring so grandly, 
|He has led a winning fight and de- 
serves our warm applause, 
Hail to our gallant Captain Handly. 


SOW ALFALFA THIS YEAR. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: Alfalfa 
has made thousands upon thousands 
of acres in Kansas so rich they are 
practically inexhaustible. Every farn: 
on which it has been grown has in- 
creased in value from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Every farm with ten acres of 
alfalfa ten years ago now grows five 
to ten times the amount. Every farm- 
er who grows it has better looking 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poul- 
try than the same stock on the farm 
of the man who refuses to grow it. 

Corn and alfalfa make a perfectly 
balanced ration for the growth of all 
young stock. Jn the corn belt where 
wheat and other small grains cannot 
be grown successfully, where the land 
is really beginning to show that it has 
been abused by cropping with corn 
for so many years, alfalfa has been 
introduced by inoculating the seed, 
and after a few years in the soil, it 
has brought the land back to a state 
of fertility that can easily be seen 
when gathering the crop. 

Why sow seed for a hay crop that 
will give you one or two cuttings a 
year when alfalfa will give you at 
least three and in good seasons five 
heavy cuttings. Pick up your daily 
paper and turn to the hay prices, If 
you have not been watching these 
figures they will surprise you. 

No matter how high-priced your 
land is, sow down at least ten or 
twenty acres to alfalfa. It will make 
you the biggest return of any grain or 
hay ground on the farm. 


Talk about a gold mine, silver mine, 
copper, zinc or lead mine where years 
of hard work and thousands of dollars 
are spent prospecting and big chances 
taken—here is a gold mine right on 
your own farm that pays big divi- 
dends the first year of its growth, 
and gives a product that is worth 
more per ton than the ore produced 
from the average mine, to say nothing 























nois, Nebraska and Kansas? Alfalfa 
and corn. “] 

What makes the sheep men of Wy- 
oming unload and fat their sheep on 
lands in certain parts of Iowa, Mis- 
souri and South Dakota? Alfalfa and 
corn, of course. These farmers, too, 
thought at one time they could not 
grow it, but now it is the very salva- 
tion of their farms and their liveli- 
hood. 

You can grow it unless your lane Is 
a Swamp, if you follow directions. 

Wherever you find corn and alfalfa 
you find big red barns, tall white farm 
house, fat calves and colts, fine stock 
of all kinds, good towns, banks full of 
money! And who ever heard of a 
banker who wouldn’t lend an alfalfa 
and corn farmer all the money he 
wanted? And what’s a lot scarcer is 
an alfalfa and corn farmer who needs 
to borrow money! 

Now, then, test your soil to see if it 
is sour. If it is, sweeten it with 
ground lime rock, or agricultural lime. 

Inoculate your seed and you'll get 
finest “catch” of alfalfa you ever saw. 

Prepare the seed bed thoroughly, 
get it finely pulverized and the weeds 
all killed. 

The value of your land will jump 50 
to 100 per cent and you will begin to 
get a hay crop that is worth pound 
for pound as much as bran—a hay 
crop that is a perfect balancer for all 
the corn you want to feed. 

The fine, small alfalfa rootlets die 
off annually and rot in the soil. The 
tap-root goes down and down through 
all soils except hard pan, until it 
strikes enough moisture to support it. 

This is the reason it is such a great 

forage plant for simi-arid regions or 
dry farming countries. It yields 
heavy crops when other hay crops 
fail. 
The right kind of high altitude seed, 
seed grown in Montana, seed from 
fields that have not been irrigated, will 
start you a field of alfalfa that will 
run its roots down deep and positively 
not winter-kill. The lean years of 
farming take wings and fly away be- 
fore the advance of the wonder crop, 
alfalfa. WILLIAM GALLOWAY. 


The Apiary 


BEE KEEPING IN MISSOURI. 























According to the last census report, 
Missouri has 40,110 bee keepers in the 
state and no report from those living 
in towns and cities. would greatly in- 
crease the number; perhaps to 45,000 
anyway. 

The number of colonies of bees are 
given as 203,569 and the honey gath- 
ered per year would probably be more 
than 6,000,000 pounds and valued at 
about $800,000, so that bees and their 
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According to the report, there are 


‘}about one in twenty farmers in the 


state that have bees; Missouri i 
ranked second in number of Colonies 
but fourth in the amount of honey ob. 
tained, as some other have more apiar. 
ists that keep large apiaries connected 
with an experienced bee keeper ap 
more apt to secure large crops o 
honey. Texas is ranked as first ip 
bee keeping, but Texas is about fou 
times as large as is Missouri, so thai 
we think our state makes really the 
best showing in bee keeping; the 
large number keeping bees shows that 
our state is a good bee country ani 
also shows that bee keeping is mor 
divided between the people of the 
state than where there are only a 
few that have a large number of 
bees, sO we are more diversified ip 
| our state; while Missouri made a gooi 
showing, yet it could be very greaty 
helped if the many thousands of pe 
sons keeping bees would have the 
bees in a more up-to-date and latest 
improved hives and fixtures and would 
give the bees better attention, as the 
largest proportion keeping bees in our 
state do not give the bees but very 
little or no attention at all, only to 
“rob” them if the bees have any: 
thing to “rob.” If rightly handled 
often a good crop of honey could be 
secured. 


We worked this winter to have al 
amendment to our foul brood law, but 
the very ones that should have helped 
the most, in some cases they voted 
against our bill; we mean the farmers, 
as the bees are not only a great help 
to fruit growing, but are also of much 
benefit to clover growing as well. 
Our bill in the Senate passed with 
only one dissenting vote, and the 
Senate was made up largely of law 
yers, but when our bill came befor 
the House it lacked two votes of cal 
rying there, so was lost. We are ailt 
ing to have our law amended so We 
could have deputies to help in working 
foul brood; this would have secured 
the work at less cost than at presett, 
besides the inspector cannot do all 
the much-needed work anyway alote, 
as there'is more than any one mal 
can do to do all that is needed 1 
stamp out foul brood or to even kee? 
it under control; bee keeping to under 
stand it even in a limited way seem 
to take lots of education for some 
understand about them or their value 
to the state at large. 

I never knew better prospects for # 
good honey season than at PD 
for this time of the season; 
mostly have wintered well with but 
few losses so far as I know, and 
pects for a good bloom on all 
of fruits and clovers are fine. 
hope to secure a good crop of 
this time. J. W. ROUSE 





products would be more than $1,500,- 
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The Poultry Yard 


THE GUINEA FOWL. 








By Michael K. Boyer. 

The Guinea fowl hen is a good lay- 
er, but ‘on account of the wild, gamy 
flavor the eggs have never had an | 
extensive sale for table use. How- 
ever, by turning the eggs into broil- 
ers or roasters, a Considerable profit 


will be derived. The flesh is the 
nearest substitute we have for the 
wild game. 


The Guinea is of a very roving dis- 
position, and one of the best known 
destroyers of insects. 

The laying season starts in early 
Apri: and continues until October, the 
hen laying as many as 120 eggs in a 
season. In the early part of the sea- 
son it is not advisable to let the 
Guinea hatch a brood, as she is of 
too restless a nature, and will not 
give her young the proper attention. 
But after the first of July, on account 
of the warm weather, she will be 
more quiet, and can be safely en- 
trusted with a brood, 

It requires four weeks to hatch out 





Guineas. The hen always hides her 
nest, and that, too, in some way 
place. As it comes off the nest it 


gives a shrill cry, and in that way the | 
hiding place can be detected. All the | 
hens of a flock are apt to lay in the} 
same nest, and in taking away the | 
eggs they should not be touched with | 
the hands, for if the hen discovers | 
that the nest has been touched she | 
will desert it and hunt another place. | 
jut if the eggs are removed with a | 
stick she will not leave the nest, even 
though the eggs are taken out nearly 
every day. 

It is claimed that a cross of the 
Pearl and White Guineas will produce 
a carcass closely resembling that of 
the English Grouse. If rightly cooked 
the meat of even an old bird will be 
tender and delicious, while that of the 
young bird is unsurpassed as a broiler 
or frier. The dressed Guinea has a 
round, plump body, good sized breast, 
and small bone. 

Guineas will pair if the sexes are 
equal. They generally lay between 
the hours of 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Until well feathered, young Guineas 
are delicate and tender. It is not ad- 
visable to hatch before June. The 
Guinea cock bird cares as much for 
the young as does the hen, guarding 
them during the day and _ hovering 
them at night, . 

The male bird is larger than th 
female, is more aggressive, and has a 
different call. The hen makes a noise 


sounding like: “Come back, come 
back,” while the male gives “tick, 
tick.” .The cry of the Guinea is one 


of warning to the rest of the poultry, 
and they at once hide until the alarm 
ceases. 

tuineas do not scratch like other 
fowls, and therefore are safe to have 
in the garden. They should be given 
their freedom, as they do not thrive 
in confinement. 





THEORY VS. PRACTICE IN POUL- 


TRY CULTURE. 





Speaking of hens, there are homes 
and farms, seattered all over the 
country, where experiment station bul- 
letins never come and the “new agri- 
culture” is yet unheard of, whose own- 
ers get a good living—yes, actually 
make money by keeping hens. 

Now, this fact puts to blush the 
“learned” disciple of “new thought” 
in poultry culture, because, as a rule, 


the “learned” man has wrecked his 
venture on the rocks of too much 
theory. 


Theory is fine, but practice is a 
whole lot better; and the old farmers 
and their wives, who are coining the 
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and milk an 
or the U.S. Dispensatory. 





Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains: 


and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate ofIron. Blood 
Builder and General 
Tonic. 
phate of Soda. 
tive and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. 
Nitrate of Potash. Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 
Charcoal. Prevents 
Noxious Gases. 








The above is carefully 
compounded by Dr. Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.), with i. 
enough cereal meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 








What You Buy | 


work of a lifetime and selling his various scientific products ‘ 

Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) has always taken our farmers into his fullest confidence. 

He believes that the farmer should know exactly what he buys, Itis his belief that 

the more people that know what Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is made of the better. Then there 

is no mystery, no exaggaration—all claims that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic willincrease growth 

relieve a, Oy -—% - be verified by referring to the medical writings 
e formula for 


Our 
your hogs and your sheep; \ 
Nux Vomica. Digestive market. If you are not convince 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


is printed in the left-hand panel here with extracts from the U. S, Dis- 
pensatory. Dr Hess even goes further and makes this proposition: 
Proposition:—Feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your horses, your cattle, ) 
especially when you are preparing for 
d beyond the shadow of a doubt that — 
it has proven a paying investment by increasing digestion, improving 
the general condition and appearance, keeping your animal 
disease and free from worms, goto your dealer and heis under con- qe 
tract with us to refund 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic in 
Sul Laxa- Only costs 6 cts. per month for the average hog. 
Furthermore, for any condition which Dr. } 
remedy, write us care of the Information Bureau and special prescrip- 
tion will be furnished you free of charge. 


our money. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


The ingredients of this poultry tonic are also printed on the package. Your druggist will tell you what 
effects poultry must derive from these ingredients. We guaranteeitto make your hens lay more eggs, help 
chicks to robust maturity, shorten the moulting period and keep your flock bardy and well. Your money 


back if it doesn’t. Ii your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 
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-lb. pails costs you $1.60; 100-lb. sacks $5.00. 
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theory, but-a great deal of practice. 
It is doubtful if they ever gave theory 
even a thought. But, whether they 
did or not, they’ve learned volumes 
in the school of hard experience and 
that knowledge is helping them out 
now, when making a living is a much 
harder job than it was some years 
ago. 
All due credit, to the good farm peo- 
ple who are doing their level best to 
prevent an egg famine! But, lest we 
be accused of unfairness, let us hast- 


dollars, acquired through the industry 
of his hens, if he will but apply to 


en to assure the “man of theory” that | 


he, too, can line his purse with good | 














CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PERFECT CHICK FEED 


The Only @riginal Dry Chick Peed and the World’s Standard. 

**Lady Showyou,”’ winner of the National Egglayi 

Grove, Mo., with a record of 82 eggs in 82 days, and 

neogatty sosd for $800, was raised on Chamberlain's Perfect 
We have agents all over the U. 8., but if our agent is not near you, we 

can make you special delivery prices on 100 Ib. lots, or more. 

W. F. Chamberlain Feed Co., 371 N. Commercial st., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAS NO EQUAL-NO CORN-NO BOWEL TROUBLE 








pemey tpn 
@gge in a year, an 
Chick Feed 








constantly supplied with egg-building 
elements. It follows, also, irom the 
same premise, that Hess-fed hens pay, 
and that Hess-fed chickens grow, and 
that Hess-feeders become rich. All 
of which proves that the theoretical 
hen man may become a practical hen 





his business a part of the well earned 
wisdom of the practical farmer. 

And what is it? What should be 
done to persuade a lot of cantanker- 
ous, non-productive hens to settle 
right down to business and pay a 
profit over their keep? 

Well, we could mention several 
things that would help, but the corner 
stone of the structure—the keystone 
of the arch—is just simply good diges- 
tion on the part of the hen. 

Does that sound far-fetched or fool- 
ish? Think a moment. You give your 
hens a certain amount of food each 
day. If a large part is wasted be- 
cause of non-assimilation, it doesn’t 
make eggs—that’s sure. 

If digestion is strong, and the great- 
er proportion of the food is assimi- 
lated, then the hen has egg materials 
in abundance—that’s equally sure. So, 
when you look at it calmly, there’s a 
great deal of wisdom in strengthen- 
ing the digestion of your hens. 

This being now admitted, the ques- 
tion of “how” comes naturally to the 
fore. And it is an easy question to 
answer. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is com- 
posed of natural tonic elements which 
act directly upon the digestive organs 
of the hen. It creates appetite and 
strength to properly dispose of a great 
quantity of food. It does this without 


leaving the fowl liable to ultimate 
breakdown from continued heavy 
feeding. 


It follows, therefore, as a natural 
consequence, that hens getting Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a (small quan- 
tities only) in their ration, become 











“mon” by keeping hens, think little of 





prolific layers, because the ovaries are 


man if he will. 





Dump the litter from the nests oft- 
|enter now and burn it just as soon 
}as dumped. 





“Utility” does not mean “mongrel- 
|ism” any more than “thoroughbred” 
|}means “standard-bred.” 


| 





| It is claimed for the White Holland | 


| turkey that it is the hardiest variety 
| known, the most quiet in disposition, 


among the heaviest layers, quality of 


| flesh surpassing all other breeds, early 


; maturity, maturing the first season. 





| Jn shipping to market, send only 
gilt-edged dressed poultry, guarantee- 
|} ing freshness. Have a tag on every 
| carcass, Never send a scaly-legged 
| bird to market. Quality rather than 
| weight fixes the price of 
| poultry. Clean legs, free from feath- 
| ers, and small combs, are points to be 
| looked after in marketing broilers. 





Ducks as a rule are hardy. They do 
|not have gapes. The weakest part of 
|a duck is its legs. Indigestion is apt 
'to show itself in the young, if coarse 
|}sand is omitted in the food. It is 
|always best to put a handful of sand 
in a pail of mash food, mixing it 
|thoroughly. This will aid digestion. 
|The oily nature of the feathers makes 
| the ducklings vermin proof. Exposure 
| to hot suns is fatal. There should al- 
ways be a partial shade to the runs. 





Please mention the RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 





SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


ronounced success 
substantially built — like « 
jece of furniture—sold on 
onor — satisfaction guaren 
teed—send 10c for a copy of 


Good Poultry 


8 quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special crops and intensive farm- 
ing, with special attention to the care 
and handling of poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per 
year on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every poultry keeper 
needs s small reliable incubator that is eafe for fancy ¥ 








dressed | 


Geod Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 2ic a year. Su 

tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
| SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
| CITY OFFICE — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, Ulinels 





BHGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50, 
30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
| hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
|Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
| Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. GEER, Lock Box 10, 
Farmington, Mo. 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 30 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 dor 15; $6 for 30. The 
other varieties, $2 for 15, $6 for 60, $10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


NATURE’S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
jings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of &f- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 





from shell to maturity. Nature’s Princi- 
| ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
|}ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
jing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
| Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock, 
| How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
| Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
|ters of equal importance, This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
| work is worth its weight In gold to those 
|} seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
|is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
|G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
|; than any other writer on poultry topics in 
| America. The book is neatly prihted on the 
|best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
| trated with half-tones. Price, postpaid, 6¢ 
|cents a copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE 8T., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 











‘Horseman 








Don’t allow the horse to drink too 
much water at one time. 





Don’t feed your horses when they 
are very tired, especially grain. 





Kicked by a mule a Kansas man 
was able to recall where he had hid- 
den some $3,00U. 





If you have any decided views on 
the training of yearlings, keep quiet 
when mingling with the boys at Lex- 
ington. 





Keep the grain ration low for the 
horse whose legs stock badly during 
idleness, and give as much exercise 
as possible. 





Down at Juarez in Mexico recently 
a horse called Little Bit won at a 
price of 100 to 1. Would you call 
that a “little bit’? 





The news that Paderewski 2:05%4 
will be on deck again this year may 
or may not be sweet music to the 
ears of some campaigners. 





They are eating a lot of horse flesh 
in Denmark and other European coun- 
tries these days. Over here we have 
a great deal more fun racing it. 





A Detroit man has invented an au- 
tomobile which can be turned into a 
buggy. This is an improvement over 
the present method of turning autos 
into junk. 

Ever notice that when a man fails 
to agree with any big progressive 
movement he inevitably argues from 
the angle at which it has his pocket- 
book and not for the common good. 





Richard Evans got out of his wagon 
to pick up a penny. As he did soa 
tree blew down, killed one horse and 
demolished the wagon. Which shows 
that it pays to take care of the pen- 
nies. 





A man in Maine who is now ninety 
years old has been a horse trader all 
his life and says he expects to con- 
tinue to “swap” horses until he gets 
ready for his trip across the Great 
Divide. 


Dave McClary, who had the honor 
of being the first man to drive a har- 
ness horse a mile faster than two 
minutes, is now in the automobile bus- 
iness in New York City. If Star 
Pointer knew this he would turn over 
in his grave. 


We are informed that while riding 
an unruly horse a few days ago our 
esteemed friend, Mr. P. W. Ray of 
Bowling Green, Ky., was thrown and 
had his arm broken. We sincerely 
hope this accident will not retard Mr. 
Ray in getting his show string ready 
for the season. We would regret very 
much to learn of Mr. Ray receiving a 
permanent injury of any kind. 


L.E,.CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There has 
been running for the last two weeks. 
in the Breeder and Sportsman, an ar- 
ticle on the thoroughbred blood used 
at Palo Alto. The whole thing but 
emphasizes the fact that the same re- 
sults were obtained, that have al- 
ways come, from the admixture of the 
blood that could not and does not trot, 
When the black pacer appeared that 
was rigged with breeching and the 
lines drawn through said breeching. 
to control the horse, we had all that 
was necessary for the production of 
harness speed. The whole breeding 
world, at that time, was looking to 
Messenger and other’ thoroughbred 
blood, to produce trotters of great 
speed and endurance. The believers 
in more plastic thoroughbred blood 
were looking for world champions 
from that kind of breeding and they 
are looking for it yet. They were 
disappointed then and they are and 
will be disappointed now. In 1843 
they bred a reputed daughter of Sir 
Charles by Funk’s Ham out of a 
pacing mare to the black horse, and 
in 1844, sixty-nine years ago, she 
foaled a gray colt. This colt was a 
trotter, and in 1858, at 14 years of 
age, he passed into the ownership of 
Woodburn farm, then under the man- 
agement of Dan Swigart, one of the 
strongest believers in thorough blood 
that has been where he could show 
results. The same year, up in Du- 
chess County, New York, was foaled 
a brown colt by the blind horse, Mam- 
brino Paymaster, dam untraced. 


Pilot J., at Woodburn, was showing 
some speed, and James B. Clay of 
Woodford County, Kentucky, secured 
this horse. From the time of the ar- 
rival of Mambrino Chief, in Kentucky, 
there was great rivalry between the 
two, and a large amount of bombast 
put out, relative to the speed of the} 
two horses. They never came togeth- 
er, and their relative speed was un- 
known, and is yet. In 1859 one year 
after Pilot Jr. found a home at Wood- 
burn, the black gelding Pilot trotted 
at Piovidence in 2:28%. In 1862 three 
years after, they bred Telltale run- 
ning bred to Pilot Jr. and got the b. h. 
Tattler that when five years old ‘rot- 
ted in 2:26, just once, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. It was the year previous, 
Brignatic, a bay son of Mambrino 
Chief, trotted one heat at Lexington, 
Ky., in 2:29%. They were rivals and 
both siring speed for that day. The 
blood of Hambletonian was not at that 
time so much in evidence. Bruno, 
Dexter and George Wilkes constituted 
his 2:30 list, and Volunteer did not 
start his list until 1870. Dexter trot- 
ted in 2.1714 in 1867 and Lady Thorn, 
two years later, in 2:18%. She was 
the fastest mare of her day, and had 
speed never dreamed of by Dexter. 
So pronounced was public opinion, in 
favor of close up thoroughbred in- 
fusion, that John H. Wallace when he 
took hold of the skein, to unravel it, 
registered everything that traced to 
thoroughbred blood up to Vol. 3 is- 
sued in 1879. 

Lady Thorn’s dam was by Gano, 
and the 2nd dam was a fast natural 
pacer. It has been claimed she was 
running bred. The trotting that was 
done then was done in spite of the 
thoroughbred blood used, and not be- 
cause of it. Almost every untraced 
animal was a pacer, and every pedi- 
gree was completed by “next dam 
thoroughbred.” Horses were drawn 
muzzled and trained, as they trained 
the horses to run long distances. In 
1843, before either Pilot Jr. or Mam- 
brino Chief were foaled, there was 
bred at East Whitehall a brown colt 
by the Bullock horse, that was named 
after the town where he was foaled. 
He sired Rhode Island, sire of Gov- 
ernor Sprague. In the fifties some- 
time he sired American, sire of Nelly 
Holeomb 2:28, a daughter of Ameri- 
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$50.00 cash, with all return privileges, or $75.00 to 
Saddle horses and young prospects for sale at all 


JAS. A. HOUCHIN, 


Mo Me OD, 
a a ae ts ee ee | 


ASTRAL KING, 2805 
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Saddle Stallion, with breeding second to no horse 
With a show ring record second to no 
horse that lives. The sire of more Futurity winners 
at six years of age than any horse that lives. 


cared for. Fee for 1913, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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THE GREATEST SADDLE STALLION LIVING ; 
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: MY MAJOR DARE, 4424 

% 5 

* 

+ WILL MAKE THE ¢ 
= SEASON OF 1913 AT $50 TO 
4 INSURE A LIVING FOAL. 

a My Major Dare is by My Dare, 
& by Chester Dare, by Black Squir- 
¥ rel, by Black Eagle. 

oa His dam Lilly Rosebw1 7138, by 
¥ Elastic 233, by Red Squirrel, by 
= Black Squirrel, etc. 

= The dam of Elastic by Nat 
4 Brown 81; second dam Lilly 
* Brown 711. 

° Nat Brown is a son of the great 
4 Conover’s Elastic 80, by Waxy, 
v and through this horse My Major 
s Dare gets the blood of Bay Dio- 
z med, by the great Imp. Diomed. 
3 and this blood gives My Major 
es prod his snap and staying qual- 
p " ities. 

pf », Correspondence solicited. Address 
+ PAUL BROWN, 

= Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
= } Or ROBT. M. BROWN, 

4 a ITI Fair Oaks Farm, Paris, Missouri. 
Bhesessecestecestetectetoctetertentortetoctetocetocteete petectoetentocgetoceteceetecteteceetecedecetoeeteeedeehe hee boll 





can Bay York out of a daughter of 
Black Hawk 5 was bred to Pilot Jr. 
in 1862, and foaled a gray colt, that 
was sold in 1869 or 1870 to Dr. F. M. 
Wetherbee of Boston, Mass., whose 
property he died. The year book says 
he passed to T. Armstrong, Mt. Union, 
Ohio. Bareena, out of Blandino, was 
bred at Woodburn, after Dr. Wether- 
bee had bought him. The season of 
1871, the season Bareena was foaled, 
he was kept in Maine, where he sired 
Emma B. 2:22. I think he made two 
seasons in Maine, and was taken by 
Oliver Whitson (who is still breeding 
and racing) to New Burlington, Ohio, 
where in 1878 he bred Pilotur 13595 
sire of Prize 2:22%,. Later he was 
taken to Mt. Union, Ohio, by Mr. Arm- 
strong where his right eye was de- 
stroyed by one of Armstrong’s neigh- 
bors, the left one having been de- 
stroyed by the negroes while breaking 
him, striking his eye with a whip- 
cracker, that left on the eye a mark 





made by the knot on the whip crack- 
er. Blandina was bred to Tattler 2:26 
the season before she was bred to 
Bayard. 

Bayard sired 9 trotters, 6 pacers. 

13 sons sired 10 trotters, 16 pacers. 

37 dams of 36 trotters 16 pacers. 

Tattler 2:26 sired 4 trotters. 

9 sons sired 35 trotters, 17 pacers. 

3 dams 3 trotters 3 pacers. 

It was running blood against trot- 
ting blood. Bayard and his family 
were in the hands of parties who 
leased them. Fashion Farm in New 
Jersey did all that man, money and 
record dams could do for the sons of 
Tattler. The handicap was and is 
too great. The trotting bred trotter 
wins out the world over as the best 
horse a horse ever bred. You may 
kick against the pricks, or go with 
the crowd, it is no longer a home 
game. The whole world is interested 
and all countries vie with each other 
in trying to secure the best. 
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~ PRICE LIST 
i 


Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


—FOR SALE AT— 
COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


WILKNUT 42023, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 Ibs. Foaled 1903, 
by Red Roy ae son of Red Heart 
2:19. 1st dam, onnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 8rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 


Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He ig 
a sure foal * ‘eel and a grand breeder. 
Price $250.00. 


MONDUKE 651549, black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3% hands, 1100 Ibs. 
Foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%, dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 6729. 


Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 
gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 
gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price $250.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, 
bay stallion, 15.3 hands; weight 1200 
Ibs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4602. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 13, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 8rd dam Bay Dixie (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 

Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good 
looking trotter; he is a lw seal 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price $125.00. 


WILKTELL 665018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.8 hands, 1000 Ibs. Foaled 
1910. By Wilknut 42923, son of Red Roy 
2:15, dam Electwanda by Electeer, son 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472; 3rd dam by Strathmore 408. 


Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will 
oy Fee broke to harness. Price, 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands; weight 1000 
Ibs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Onward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5387, son of Electioneer 125. 


Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
g00d stallion. Price, $200.00. 


NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay, right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 81500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 


any He opel, ggg ee colt, 
und and all rig roke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. vee 


MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
Fy gaited and good headed. Price, 


MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25; 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
is one of the most preancus colts on 
the farm. Price, $200.00. 


RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
serve Fund, 2:26% (size of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600,) rece. 2:18: dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24; 2nd 
dam Monafare by Moritor 1327. 

Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 

Twelve weanling colts and fillies by 
Reserve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 

These horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 
for Colman Station on the farm at 6 a. 
m. and 6:55 p. m. The Rock Island 
train leaves Union Station for Creve 
Coeur, one-half mile from the farm, at 
Hood a. = Creve Coeur Glectrle cate 

+ live etreet every twenty min- 
utes, Get ox the lake and walk two 








Most people are interested in read- 
ing the advertisements found in a 
first-class paper. They will read yours, 
One cent a word. 





HOW TO PROPERLY GROOM A 
HORSE. 





By W. H. Underwood. 


It is often said that a good grooming 
is worth a feed of oats. Although a 
horse cannot live on a currycomb and 
brush, there is no doubt that in many 
stables less feeding and more groom- 
ing would be better for his health. 
Proper grooming is hard and tedious 
work and becomes extremely monoto- 
nous; but it must be done. Its use it 
twofold—to clean the horse and to put 
on muscle or harden muscle that is al- 
ready there. 

A horse must be kept clean if he 
is to be kept in good .health. There 
are various ideas among farmers and 
other horse owners as to what consti- 
tutes cleanliness of a horse. If the 
mud has been scraped from the legs, 
and there is no straw and filth cling- 
ing to the quarters, many men consid- 
er that a horse has been cleaned, and 
all the currying he gets is by having 
the harness dragged off each evening. 

Some may ask, “Why should a horse 
need so much grooming in a stable if 
he is healthy without it when out at 
grass or running wild?” The reason | 
is not far to seek. The horse is us- | 
ually kept in a stable for hard work, | 
or at any rate work hard enough to 
make the skin act. Now, when the 
skin acts it secretes perspiration and 
scurf which shovld be removed. More- 
over, horses when at work are given 
stronger foods, the waste products of 
which are partly excreted by the skin. 
If not removed they are injurious. In’ 
the pasture a horse seldom moves 
faster than a walk and eats the plain- 
est of food—grass. Hence the skin 
does not require so much action. It 
acts throughout the night, and in the 
morning there is always a_ certain 
amount of scurf and dirt in the coac 


Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 








which should be removed by groom: | 
ing immediately after the horse is wa-| 
tered and fed. The animal should be 
groomed again immediately after work | 
and lastly just before the evening 
meal. A wisp should first of all be 
used to rub off the dirt on the outside 
of the coat and to dry the coat if wet; 
but this does not really clean it. The 
brush is the only thing with which to 
clean a horse’s skin and coat, ‘or 
nothing else will penetrate the latter. 
But if the coat be wet it must be dried 
with loose wisps first. 

To use the brush properly the 
groom should stand well away from 
the horse, so that he has to lean his 
weight on the brush to support him- 
self. He should brush with a straight 
arm in the direction of the coat, but if 
it is at all caked or very dirty a some- 
what circular sweep should be employ- 
ed. A currycomb should always be 
carried in one hand, and after every 
few strokes the body brush should be 
scraped against this to take off the 
scurf. No one who could see the 
amount that comes out would ever 
wonder why grooming is so necessary. 

When the coat is considered clean 
the wisping should begin. A wisp is 
made by taking a small rope of hay, 
tying it in a knot, dampening it and 
then flattening it by treading. It does 
not clean a horse much, but is good 
for his skin and has a wonderful ef- 
fect in increasing or hardening mus- 
cle. One should lay it on hard and 
smack the horse with it. The muscles 
should contract at every blow. It thus 
acts as a sort of massage and in bad 
weather is an excellent substitute for 
exercise. There is no doubt that good 
wisping puts on muscles. Many horse- 
men content that grooming should 
take about an hour, but my experience 
is that a horse well and briskly groom- 
ed in half an hour is better off than 
one groomed slowly for an hour. 

The best time to groom is after ex- 
ercise or work. It is then that the 
skin is moist and the scurf is loose 
and easily removed. The harder the 





delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 


Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 

May we send you large catalog? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
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grooming the more friction is produc- 
ed, which is the best thing in the world 
for the skin.~ The grooming should 
go on until the horse is clean. This 
can easily be ascertained by rubbing 
the fingers well into the coat to see 
if any dirt comes off on them. The 
coat if properly groomed will become 





BARON REAPER 


AND 


BARON MOKO 


Baron Reaper, 46711, record 2.09 1-4, chest- 
nut, 15.3 1-2 hands, weight 1175 Ibs.; by Barly 
Reaper, 2.09 3-4, dam Expedition Girl (dam of 


glossy, and when it is brushed in dif-' Baron Reaper, 2:091-4, Miss Red Chute, 

: : oi he . 7 2:14 1-4), by Expedition, 2:15 3-4; 24 dam 
ferent directions a pattern will be} \onitor Rose by Monitor. 1327; 3d dam Bay 
left. Some stud grooms make the/| Dixie dam of 3 in 2.30 list), by Abdallah Jr., 


strappers leave a diamond pattern on 
the quarters after grooming. 
On cold days or after hard work the 


| £720; 4th dam Dixie, 2:30 (dam of Dixie 
| Sprague, 2:22 1-4), by Pilot Jr. 12. 
Baron Moko, 42239, by Moko, 24459, dam 


, Axtelline, 2:24 (dam of Fanfaran, 2:11 1-4), 


by Axtelle, 2:12; 24 dam Sistine by Kentucky 


quicker the grooming is done the bet-| prince; 34 dam by Hambletonian 10. Baron 
ter. Some nervous horses break out | Moko bay, 15.3 hands, 1150 Ibs.; he is a 
show horse with great speed and action. 


into a cold sweat after being groomed 
and should be carefully watched and 
dried again. If a horse will not cool 
down after work, sponging out the 
dock repeatedly with cold water often 
has a wonderful effect. The mane and 
tail should be carefully brushed. If 
they are rough and dirty a mane comb 
may be used. Regular and sufficient 
exercise is highly necessary for horses 
kept in the stable—especially if they 
are not worked. It makes them feed 
well, hardens their muscles and keeps 
them in health. 


MULES ARE SOARING. 


There is a good deal of talk in Mis- 
souri, just now, about farm advisers. 
Every county that can afford one is 
getting a scientific instructor, and it 
will be a good investment. But there 
is a little piece of advice to farmers 
that we will give that will not cost 
them a cent. Itis this: Raise mares. 
No, we do not mean mules—we mean 
mares that will raise more mares, and 
then these will raise mules. We have 
been noticing the teams hitched 


| around the squares for twenty years, 


and every year, there are more mule 
teams and fewer mares. It is the 
same way, we are informed, over 
much of this state. Mules are high, 
in price, and soaring every day. Farm- 


Baron Reaper and Baron Moko will stand 
at $25, payable at time of service. Breed till 
you get a colt. 


COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Sveryone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Building, 8t. Louls, Mo 








Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
| gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
}ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 





ers forget that they cannot have mules | 41) the credit due to you, and again thank- 


to sell unless they have 
breed them from. Used to be that 
half of the colts you would see follow- 
ing mothers would be mare or horse 
colts. Now you rarely see any kind of 


a colt following a mare except a mule. | 


All remember the effect of the ranges | is composed of the following: 
Prices | Seph Linneman, Martin Hoer, Aug. 


It | Bertels, 
They | Riutcel, George Lail, Frank Seckler, 
die | Casper Aulber, Henry Stuckenschnei- 


selling off their “she” cattle? 
went up, and have remained up. 
will be that way with mares. 
are not increasing and they will 
out. Then, how will more mares and 
mules be obtained? To us it appears 
that there could be no investment 
made that would yield better returns 
than buying and raising large, strong 
mares. They will not bring in the 
money as quickly as mules, but they 
last so much longer as producers. 
And, we do not mean to say that an 
investment in broncho mares would 
necessarily pay, nor are the Oregon 
and Northwestern mares always good 
mothers. They are, generally, 
up from bronchos, and are not moth- 
erly.—Dunkiin Democrat. 





A number of our progressive farm- 
ers and stock raisers organized the 
Martinsburg Percheron Horse Asso- 
ciation last week and purchased a 
fine black thoroughbred Percheron 
horse. The horse is four years old 


mares to! 


|}stake premium for 


ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 


| very truly. (Signed) C. P. McCAN. 


| 














and from an association at Greely, 
Iowa, weighs over 1,900 pounds and 
was bought for $1,800. The company 
Jo- 
William 


George Gersting, 


| der, Jos. Duebbert.—Oracle. 





The board of directors of the Mont- 
gomery County Fair Association met 
Monday, March 24. Among other 
things the directors have decided to 
|offer more money than ever before 
for premiums. One of the features of 
this year’s show will be a $500 sweep- 
saddle horses, the 
|}money to be divided into 5 premiums 





|'This, it is believed, will bring togeth- 


bred | ° 


ar some of the finest saddle horses in 
the world (the finest in the world can 
be found in Missouri). Other fairs 
throughout the State have adopted 
this plan of giving a large stake, and 
it interests the people. They will also 
give a sweepstake premium of $300 
for the best harness horse, same to 
be divided into five premiums,——Mont- 
gomery Standard, ‘ 
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The Pig Pen 


PORK PRODUCTION. 








There are dollars for lowa farmers 
in the forage crop bulletin, No. 136, 
just issued for free distribution by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Iowa State College. It points the way 
for a use of green pasturage in pork 
production that will help the farmer 
to sell his corn crop for prices rang- 
ing as high as $1.03 a btishel when 
hogs are quoted at only $6 a hundred. 
Three years’ of investigations, con- 
ducted by John M. Evvard, W. J. Kil- 
dee and E. T. Robbins, are included 
in the bulletin and it is one of the 
most complete reports put out by the 
animal husbandry section of the sta- 
tion. 

The test leaves no doubt of the 
value of green pastures in fitting pigs 
for market. Compared with pigs fed 
in dry lot, forage fed pigs increased 
profits more than five fold in many 
cases. Alfalfa grazed pigs in 1911 
gave a profit of more than $3 each as 
compared with 61 cents for dry lot 
pigs. 
by pigs gave a profit ranging from $30 
to $80 an acre, charging the corn used 
in the ration at 50 cents a bushel and 
selling the hogs at $5. When the hogs 
were figured at $6, the profits ranged 


as high as $154 that being credited | 


to an acre of rape forage. 

Although one trial of rape showed 
such unusual profits, the experiment- 
alists consider alfalfa to be the best} 
forage crops for pigs. It may be} 
counted on for the cheapest gains per | 


pound and it meets a good many oth-| hogs get that amcunt. 


er demands that rape does not satis- | 
fy. The various forage crops netted | 
the following acre profits, (counting 
hogs at $5 and corn at 50 cents): 

Alfalfa in 1911, $65.99: red clover 
in 1909, $32.34, in 1910, $34.62; rape 
in1909, $27.50 and $27.72: in 1910, $37 
51, and in 1911, $80.37; sweet clover, 
in 1910, $42.07; 1911, $23.46; a mix-| 
ture of oats, clover and rape in 1909, | 
$32.30; a mixture of oats, Canadian | 
field peas and rape in 1909, $22.83; in | 
1911, $39.52, $53.45 and $64.63; and | 
blue grass and timothy in 1909, $15.23. | 





POTATOES FED RAW OR STEAMED | 
TO FATTEN PIGS. 


An experiment to test the feeding |access at 
or steamed potatoes as/| warm, 


value of raw 
suplementary feed with a grain ration, 
has been carried on by Robert Withy- 
combe at the Eastern Oregon Experi- 
ment Station with interesting results | 
which will be of special 


potato crop. 
The hogs in the experiment were 
divided into eight lots, and records of 


the different feed ration given each | 


and the proportionate gain made were 
kept carefully. Each hog in lots 1 
and 2 ate an average of 170.18 lbs. of 
barley and 509.53 Ibs. raw potatoes, | 
making a gain in weight of 69.70 lbs. 
Those in lots 3 and 4 ate 110.30 Ibs. 
barley and 663.75 Ibs. 
toes and made a gain of 


Ibs. barley and 564.80 lbs. steamed 
potatoes and made a gain of 78.10 Ibs. 
Lots 7 and 8 ate 300.10 lbs. barley 








BIG TYPE POLANDS. 


An exceptionally fine litter of 
March pigs out of Ozarka 466804 by 
Merry Mack 197959. Hither sex $15.00 
at weaning, with Certificate of Reg- 
istry. 

CHAS. L. MOSS, 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at haif their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each Alse Wyandotte cockerels cheap 

fe. 3 REFD t+: OBLONG. TL. 


Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
High-ytelding Seed Corn. 


Sullivan, Mo. 








Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 





Different forages when grazed | 


| figure out the probable return of po- 


‘be fed with grain to 


value this | 
vearonaccount of the superabundant | 


steamed pota- | 
70.60 Ibs.. | 
while those in lots 5 and 6 ate 188.60 | 


9.5 Ibs. 


The last two lots, fed barley alone, 


were used as a check on the others to | 


|'show more definitely the proportion. | 
ate value of the potatoes. At the 
present market value of $.07 a pound 
| live weight, the hogs fed barley made 
la $4.87 gain, which makes the barley 
feeding value $1.62 to the hundred. 
Lots 1 and 2, fed ‘barley and raw 
potatoes at the rate of 3 lbs. of poto 
| toes to 1 Ib. of barley, 
gain, which 
feeding value of $.29 to the hundred. 


| without potatoes and made a gain of | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Lots 3 and 4, receiving six times as 
|}much steamed potatoes as barley, 
|made a $4.94 gain, giving the s eamed 


potatces a feeding value 


the hundred. Lots 5 and 6, fed three 
{times as much steamed potatoes as 
| barley, made a $5.47 gain, making the 


|feeding value of the potatoes $.42 to 
the hundred. 

It is noticable that those 
times as much potatoes as grain did 
| not make quite the gain made by the 


| others, but it required 85.25 Ibs. less | , 
| barley to make this gain, so the dif- | 


| ference in feeding value is accounted 
| for. 

It is also noteworthy that the stean 
potatoes are worth $.13 more to the | 
hundred than raw for feeding, as | 
shown in the comparison of the gains |} 


of animals fed the 3 to 1 ration. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prof. Dietrich of the IHlinois Experi- | 
|ment Station says that the proper 
| ¥ water supply for a pig ranges from 


12 pounds daily per 100 pounds live 
ats: at the time of weaning to four 
pounds per 100 pounds live weight 
during the fattening period, but few 





On account of their large water con- | 
tent, potatoes alone are not suitable 
for feeding swine. Experimental re. 
sults at many stations have shown 
that one pound of grain is equal to 
about four pounds of cooked potatoes 
or four and one-half pounds of pota- 
toes raw. On this basis anyone can 


| 

| 

_ | 

tatoes when fed to hogs. They must | 
return satisfac- | 

| 


tory results. Probably not more than 
four pounds’ of potatoes should be 
used for each pound of grain where | 
rapid gains are desired. 
The young z pigs igs should have easy | 
all times to a windproof, | 
well-lighted nest or bed. This 


does not mean an expenditure of dol- | 
lars in up-to-date wood or concrete 
| houses, although this is always money 
well spent to those who can afford it. 
Wooden pens may be battened cheap- 
ly, the floors raised so the litt!e fel- 
llows are up from the mud and water. 
| They simply can not thrive humped 
up, shivering in filth and frozen slush, 
no matter how.much milk, mill feed, 
etc., they may be fed. Give them, 
then, a warm house with ample range 
| and a dry bed of grass, chaff or straw, 
renewed at least once a week with 
|fresh material first; after this, look to | 
|the feed. 





For feeding pigs one month to five | 
months of age, the value of skim milk | 
|may he very high if other suitable 
| feeds for young pigs are not available. 








} 


|}are pure-bred and raised to sell for,| 
| breeding purposes, for in such case it 
|is necessary that they be well grown | 
to sell readily at a good price. It is | 
generally estimated that skimmed 
milk is worth from 2 cents to 50 
cents a hundred pounds, or say, two 
cents or two and a half cents a gal'on 
for feeding hogs grown for pork. It 
will certainly be worth 30 cents a 100 
for feeding voung pigs at the present 
prices of feeds, when used with such 
feeds as corn, rice polisn and wheat 
shorts. Five or six pounds of skim 
milk are worth about one pound of 
corn for feeding pigs; but the value 
of both is increased by being fed to- 
gether. 








made a $4.25 | 
gives the raw potatoes a/| 


of 3.47 to} 


fed six |} | 
| 


}experiment in connection with pre- 
vious data of our practical feeding 
tests: 

First—That broken ear corn is most 
efficient for fattening lambs. This is 
especially true for a short fattening 


| ty days or 
| visable to 


|of corn preparation somewhat; 


| best on 


|corn seemed to be relatively 


|} experiment, 


| should be 


The same may also be true if the pigs | 2 


| hav 





The Shepherd 


IOWA FATTENED RANGE LAMBS. 





By John M. Evvard, Iowa Experiment 


Station. 

Is it profitable to shell or grind the 
| corn which is fed to fattening lambs? 
| Does the roughage affect the method 
|of preparation? It it profitable to feed 
silage as a lone roughness to fattening 
lambs when the ration is properly 
halanced with shelled corn and cotton 
seed meal? How does silage as a lone 
| roughness compare with alfalfa? Do 
| silage fed lambs shrink more heavily 
than alfalfa fed when shipped from 
| farm to market? Was lamb feeding 
| profitable this year? To answer some 
| of these questions was the object of 
| the experiment just conducted by the 
Animal Husbandry Section at the Iowa 
Ixperiment Station. 
Two hundred and sixteen lambs 
| were divided into six lots of thirty-six 
ach, and fed from October 29, 1912, 
to Feb. 26, 1913, a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty days. 

We conclude from the study of this | 





period of from 80 to 90 days. The ob- 
servations upon these lambs strongly 
Indicated that to get maximum returns 


from the corn fed, one should endeay- 
or to “keep the feed just a little bit 
better than the lambs.” This really 


means that one should start on whole 
en ear corn, and after a month 
when the lambs indicate that 
they shelled corn, it should be 
given to them largely in that form. 
Finally when the lambs become quite 
fat and one wishes to keep them thir- 


or brok 
or two 
desire 


Send for amazing low 
factory-price on genuine 

dwards Steel ingles. 
shy beat wood aeagies 
an repared roofing a 
MILE sc ‘t cost mue h less. 
And we pay freight! 


Edwards 


are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proof, pant Proof, ond 
weather-proof—due to our famous Tightco 
painting, no patching, no hiring mesbanieo~@ne wn ne L.. 


quickly lay them. Made in big sheets ready to put on over old 
roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
lightning by a $10,00) Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofs in U.S. Made by biggest shect-metal maker i in the world, 
Postal sent now brings Catalog 4354 and Special Factory- 
Prices by return mail. Give size of roofif you can. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 4304-4354 LockSt., Cincinnati, 0, 





and get longer, better wool that 
will bring the highest price. 


shears, inthe old, hard, sweaty 

way. Don’t have aching, 

swollen wrists. Don’t scar 

and disfigure your sheep 

with uneven shearing and spoil the ff 
— with second cuts. Take off the 


and 
wabrohen Dianket with a asad 


Stewart No. 9 222! 


Bearing 





It’s the most perfect hand operated fj 
ball bearings in every part where [ 
friction or wear occurs. PRICE 
Has a ball bearing shear- $ 

roved Stewart pattern. 50 

Jomplete, inctuding four C 
combs and four cutters of oh 
ity. Get one from your dealer, 
send 82.00 and we willshipC. 0. Dd. 
for balance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HorseClipping Machines FREE. 
CH’ “AGO EY SLE SN IFT CO. 

612 La Salle Av 


shearing machine ever devised, Has fj 

ing head of the latest im- 

the celebrated Stewart bgt en, 

Catalog of Sheep Shearing and 
UHIC..20, ILLINOIS 





so longer, it may be ad- 
finish on corn meal. The | 
seems to affect the method | 
the re- | 
corn is | 


roughness 


that ground 
early in the feeding | 
becomes less efficient later 
Alfalfa or broken ear 
out best. then shelled 
more effi- 
clese of the 
corn lambs 


sults indicating 
silage 
game, but 
in the period. 


corn started 


finally at the 
the ground 
the front. * 
Second—That silage 

roughness” is not an efficient sheep 
feed. Previous trials have strongly | 
indicated that dry hay should be fed 
along with silage to 'ambs. The poor 
showing of these silage fed lambs 
clearly indicates that silage should be 
supplemented with a leguminous | 
roughage, preferably alfalfa or clover. 
When both silage and the clover are 
allowed. lambs will make more rapid | 
and cheaper gains. The mortality is 
also less where the combination is 
used. Our practical feeding studies 
have taught us that silage is an espe- 
good sheep feed: but that one 
careful nct to depend entire- 
ly upon silage for the roughness. 


Third 


cient and 


forged to 


as the “lone 


cially 


That alfalfa is a very accept- 
able lamb feed. More alfalfa should | 
be grown in the corn belt. We need | 
ifalfa in the Middle West because it | 
is the greatest leguminous forage and | 
ero» for our conditions, yielding! 
heavily of a high quality of food stuff. 
Fcurth—That silage fed lambs dress 
but shrink quite heavily. The 
high dressing is due indirectly to the 
less in shipping. The _ probabilitics 
are that lambs receiving both alfalfa 
and silage would shrink much less 
than where silage is given alone. 
Iowa is ideally situated for the feed- 
ing of western range grown lambs. 
We have the cheapest and most abun- 
dant corn of any state in the Union. 
That lambs can efficiently convert al- 
falfa, corn silage, and the corn grain 
into a compact and saleable product 
which ordinarily sells for more than 


high 








| and still 


| trogen 


| sheep is to use an inexpensive, 


{as the drip might cause 











the grain and hay would on the farm, 
leave considerable of the 
fertilizer behind, our feeders affirm. 
Our problems in the corn belt are be- 
coming more and more Animal Hus- 
bandry Fertilizer Problems. The grow- 
ing of these legumes which bring ni- 
from the air; and the feeding 
of these legumes along with corn to 
sheep, adds to the nitrogen of the 
soil, and furthermore, keeps up the 
organic matter so highly essential to 
a fertile field. 


SHEEP-DIPPING. 


The method followed in dipping 
galvan- 
ized steel dipping tank set into the 
ground so the sides are about the right 
height to reach over conveniently. This 
is located at a convenient point and a 
dripping board is arranged for -the 
draining of the sheep after drippings, 
<O no more solution be wasted than 
necessary. One man catches the sheep 
and passes it along. when  anothef 
takes it and places it in the tank, 
where it is immersed and passed on to 
the draining board. 

After standing a few moments to 
drain, sheep are turned loose, but not 
allowed to go where grass is growing, 
trouble if 
they were allowed to graze where it 
has covered the grass. The commer- 
cial dip of two gallons to 112 gallons 
water makes a quantity sufficient for 
a small flock. A, permanent plant is a 
good thing where many sheep are 
kept. any where this is arranged the 
sheep should stay for a few moments 
in a pen with a cement floor, so ar 
ranged that the drip will drain back 
into the tank. 





People who advertise generally do 
the business. ‘There is no other way 
to reach the man you want. Try @ 
small ad at 1 cent a word: 
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To THE PERSON CONTEMPLAT- | 


ING GOING ON THE FARM, 
AND FARM LIFE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This ar- 
ticle is not written to discourage any 
one from entering the business of 
farming. It was written, however, to 
get the dreamer to stop or get busy. 
The extravagant statements made by 
gome of the Land Companies of to- 
day have caused many a person to 
dream. Is it a wonder, when you see 
guch statements made to the public 
as are published in some of our best 
papers in the land. The business of 
farming has many good inducements 
and some features that are bad. The 
pad features of farming is buying 
land you know nothin gabout, never 
saw and perhaps never heard of un- 
til you read an advertisement in a 
paper stating you will grow rich in 
a few years if you raise so and so 
down here or up there. 

There are many points to be con- 
sidered when one thinks of going on 
a farm. The most important of all, 
and the first one is your ready cash. 
Your ability to farm comes next. 
Without these two it is poor policy 
to start. However, if you have the 
ready money, Say enough to make a 
reasonable down payment and some 
left over for a reserve fund and pos- 
sess a Slight knowledge of farming, 
vith enough backbone to last through 
the first year or two, if you possess 
these two qualities you then are en 
tiled to dream on further until your 
dream is realized. 

The next point to be considered is 
location and soil. Many a man 
bought land that was not what it 
should have been. City people are 
the hardest hit in this way. Some 
people can’t get rich fast enough at 
the work they are following, and 
when they happen to read some of 
that sure way to riches a la land ag- 
ent, they dream at once, and with 
pencil and paper, start to figure, and 
according to their figures, are able to 
retire in four or five years. It seems 
to be human nature to strive after all 
get rich quick plans, and when we 
get a few dollars saved up, we at 
once try to find a way to double it. 
Many a man and his ‘money were 
parted by buying land he knew noth- 
ing about. 
use common sense and feel as though 
we are in no need of advice. Swampy 
land has been sold in that way and 
the cost to drain it would break the 
average man. 

There is only one sure way, look at 
the land whjle it is in crop. That is 
the best way I know of and the sur- 
est way of not getting stung You 
would not buy a diamond from a man 
on the street at night, so why buy 
land you didn’t see. 

This paper surely gets into many 
homes in the cities where just the 
dreamers live. Farm life is very nice 
indeed, it is, however, different from 
What many city people think it is. 
When these city people drive through 
the country and see the fine kept cat- 
tle, the cultivated fields, the orchards 
In bearing, little do they stop to think 
that they represent perhaps years of 
hard work by the owner. These same 
unthinking people refer many times 
to the farmer as an independent man, 
leading an independent life, but nev- 
er giving one thought what made 
them so. Work and hard work, and 
again why can he retire, why just 
ag and economy caused him to re- 

e, 

Now the farm is not the only place 
on earth where a person must work 
and work hard, nor is farm life the 
only one you can be independent and 
aay on, but many land agents in 

eir advertisements try to make peo- 
» think so. If you practice the rule 
, your business that the farmer does 
n farming, you will be able to be 


The trouble is we do not} 


independent, too. Work, save and| 
ready to learn. Farming is healthful, | 
pleasant and above all, is one wher? | 
the best is brought out of a man. |} 

Nowadays it takes good business 
judgment and a willingness for work 
to be a successful man in any branch | 
of business, whether it be doctor, 
merchant, farmer, etc. To be able to 








thankful we are able to work. | 

Farm work is far from being mo- | 
notinous. There are so many things | 
to do that one gladly gets rid of one | 
to see what comes next. Such a/| 
feeling should be in every person's | 
heart who contemplates going on a| 
farm, It is just these things that gO | 
to make farming a success. The in-| 
dependent farmer is the successful | 
one. Success comes from hard work, | 
not only on a farm, but in every walk | 
of life. Any person thinking he is | 
going to have a “Pipe” on the farm | 
will be greatly mistaken. The only | 
pipes there are sewer pipes and drain | 
ripes. It is time some truth of farm | 
life be told to persons contemplating 
going on a farm. 

I hope this article will be read by | 
just those persons. If it is, its pur- | 
pose has been fulfilled. I could go to 
greater depths in this subject, but | 
space will not be allowed me. At 
some future date I will go more thor- 
oughly into detail. F. 0. KUHN. 

Williamsville, N. Y. 


THE FARM ADVISER MOVEMENT. 








Many seem to have the opinion the | 
adviser is a man who is engaged to) 
ride over our county as an overseer | 
or boss and tell the farmer how he 
must farm his land, and naturally fall | 
out with the man before he is engaged, 
writes “Farmer” in Shelbina Demo- 
crat. First of all, the duties of an 
adviser is not to command, he must 
be a man thoroughly in touch with 
the state agricultural station, famil- 
iar with the work done there, and 
should work under the direction of | 
that institution and should be able 
|to give the farmers a clear idea of | 
| the value of fertilization, combina- 
| tions of feed stuffs, also cross, in and | 
line breeding of live stock, and the 
hundred other things we should know, 
but do not know. 

Anyone at all familiar with the mat- 
ters at Columbia experiment station 
knows that there is a world of infor- 
mation available there, which can be 
had for the asking, or better still, 2 | 
trip to the station. Yet how many | 
farmers avail themselves of that in. | 
formation? Less than five per cent. 

The duties of an adviser then is 
to bring this information himself to} 
the farmer who will not go after it| 
himself; or who can not. Sometime | 
ago I met an old man from Pettis | 
county who farms 100 acres of land, | 
who said that if the matter of engaging | 
an adviser had been submitted to a} 
vote the farmers would have defeated | 
it overwhelmingly at first. 

But a commercial club engaged the 
man and send him out. After one year | 
the farmers advised that they would 
|engage the man themselves, and also| 
|purchased an auto, because he was, 
unable to meet the demands for his | 
assistance by driving over the coun- 
try with a team. They were also con- 
sidering the advisability of hiring an 
assistant. 

Having been born on a farm near- 
ly fifty years ago, and having six 
hundred and forty acres of land un- 
der my care, I would gladly contrib- 
ute my part toward a good adviser 
as I realize there is much for me to 
learn yet. In fact I am now being 
taught some of the things I thought 
I knew twenty-five years ago. 








Why not ‘sell your country produce 


work is a blessing we ought to be | ft 








How We Help You Harvest 
Your Crops 


# hues: are at least two good reasons why you 
should buy I HC harvesting and haying machines 
and tools. One reason is that we sell only the 
most efficient machines, the other that we render the service neces- 
sary to keep those machines at work all the time during the harvest. 
You can afford to delay almost any other farm operation, but the 
harvest you cannot. If the grain is to be marketed at the top price 
it must be cut, bound and shocked all in the space of a few days. 
The machines and tools used for work of this nature must be 
efficient. If for any reason they should not do the work you ae- 
mand of them, the greater part of your season’s effort would be 
wasted. You can avoid any chance of failure by investing your 
money in the time-tried, field-developed machines which bear 


following well-known names: 
Champion Deering 


McCormick Milwaukee 
Osborne Plano 


An I HC harvesting machine will always reap the full crop, 
whether grain be tall or short, standing, down, or tangled —that is 
part of its efficiency. But when the unforeseen accident occurs, 
the unavoidable breakdown which may happen even to the best ma- 
chine, that is the time when you appreciate to the full the prompt 
service given to all I H C machine users by our organization, If an 
accident does happen to an I H C machine, somewhere within eas 
reach, either at the local dealer’s place of business, or at an I H 
general agency, seldom more than 50 miles away, you can secure 
promptly any part or parts that may be needed to put your ma- 
chine back into commission again. This is I H C service—a service 
organized and maintained for no other purpose than to assist you 
in harvesting your crops. 

Now is the time to decide whether or not it wiil be wise to buy new 
machines. It certainly is not wise to take the risk of waiting until 
the harvest is ready before knowing whether a new equipment is 
needed or not. Visit the local dealers, get I H C catalogues, see 
the machines, and make up your mind now which machine will be 
best for you to buy. 

While you are looking at machines, remember also that good 
grain binding requires good binding twine. The best machines will 
not bind satisfactorily unless a strong, smooth binder twine of uni- 
form size, strength and quality is used to tie the bundle. A twine 
of this description is sold under the trade names of Champion, 
Deering, International, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, P 
each brand made in four grades, manila, pure manila, sisal an 
standard. 

Your local dealers have catalogues which explain thoroughly 
all the best points of the different machines. They will give 
you full information, or, if you prefer, write the 


» International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 

















to the city folks through the parcel 
post?. Advertise what you have for 
sale at 1 cent a word. 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Iasue of the 


St. Louls Glebe-Democrai 


0 ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is STRICTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and ves 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT Is 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large dally 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected rea4ing matter makes it 

an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMIL” PAPEF.. 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free 


CLOBE PRINTING Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Si .00 NPT. 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRBSS, BOTH FOR 
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Published every Thursda in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 311 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louls 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
Tene. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
Gress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
od is stopped when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both mew and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can't get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small 

@ appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturer 
and their goods. > 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of al) 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








During the past week of disastrous 
storms and loss of life the nation 
has risen to the necessity and ex- 
emplified grit and humanity. 





President Wilson’s cabinet is one 
that will be effective both for the pur- 
poses of good government and the 
best interests of the whole people. 





With the fall of Adrianople and 
the piercing of the fortifications out- 
side of Constantinople, the sup- 
planting of the cross for the cres- 
cent seems near at hand. 





In response to an invitation to be 
present at the National Drainage 
Congress to be held in St. Louis 
April 10, President Wilson says the 
flocd calamities of last week “made 
clearer than ever before the impera 
tive and immediate necessity for 2 
comprehensive and systema ic plan for 
drainage and flood control.” 


All of the old countries have some 
method of financing the farmers. 
Some of the loans run as far as 





thirty years. The farmer makes 
semi-annual payments, or if he is un- 
able to raise the payment one year, 
he can draw on his banker for the 
amount and make it up the next, or 
if he has an exceptionally good year 
he might make a double payment. Un- 
der a system of this kind there can 
be no financial failures. 








A great many people make a mis- 
take in concluding the farmer does 
not understand his problems. What he 
needs from friendly interests is not so 
much instruction in production, but co- 
operation in marketing. Give the 
farmer a market and our instructors 
in production will become benefactors; 
give us profits and our boys will re- 
turn from the college te the fuirm; 
give us dividends and we will bui'd 
up a great civilization, but produciion 
without profit no incentive to ac- 
tivity. 


is 


it is interesting to note in various 
parts of the country the gradual im- 
proving methods in any of the States 
in regard to rcad improvement. Ar- 
kansas has just voted to establish a 
State highway department, while Ida- 
ho has done the same, in addition to 
which an appropriation of $200,000 
has been made to be used in laying, 
surveying, and starting the construc- 
tion of a system of State highways. 
Premising legislation pending in 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
several other States. 


is 





The St. Louis County Farm and 
Market Bureau advisory council in 
Clayton have decided to form a cor- 
poration’ with a capital stock of $10,- 
000 to provide a market in St. Louis, 
where the producer may sell direct to 
the consumer. A committee of three 
was appointed to confer with City 
Counselor William E. Baird in St. 
Louis. Their mission is to suggest 
the drafting of an ordinance for the 
establishment of a market or mar- 
kets. A majority of those present 
expressed their preference for a 
large central market. 





The farmers of this country are 
disproving the charge of being slow 
in adapting themselves to new con- 


ditions by the way in which they 
have avxvailed ‘themselves of Uncle 
Sam’s new parcel post law. Today 


you will find the farmer sending his 
butter, eggs, etc., to market, exchang- 
ing them for sugar, coffee. etc., wit! 
out having to spend from half a day 
to a day away from his farm. As 
people come to realize the conven- 
ience of this law we believe it is 
safe to predict that the government 
will be compelled to add greatly to 
their present equipment in order to 
care for the additional volume of 
business. 


Psalms ecxix, where the Bible openec 
when the oath of office was adminis 
tered to President Wilson, is the long- 
est chapter in the book, but it is chief 
ly distinguished because in the origi- 
nal Hebrew the poetical form is an al- 
phabetical acrostic consisting of 176 
verses divided into 22 stanzas of e:ght 
verses each, corresponding to the 22 
characters in the ancient alphabet 
Each stanza begins with the letter 
which appears at the head of the sec- 
tien, and all the verses, or couplets, 
within a stanza also have the same in- 
itial. The psalm occupies a place very 
near the middle of the Bible so that 
when the book is opened at random. 
the eye is likely to fall on the famous 
chapter. In spite of this fortuitous 
selection, however, it is worth while 
to notice how appropriate it was that 
the former professor of constitutional 
zovernment should’ kiss a passage 


which some commentator has called 
“the most precious of all the psalms 
in its overflowing and glorious passion 
of love for the law.” 








iS “BOB VEAL” POISONOUS? 





Laws which are in force in various 
countries, notably in the United 
States, forbid the sale of veal under 
one month of age for use as human 
food. There is a widespread belief 
that “bob veal,” as the flesh of these 
very young calves is popularly called, 
has properties detrimental to health. 
It is well known that the flesh of 
younger animals is richer in water 
and more tender than that of older 
ones of the same species. The pro- 
portion of the nutrient substances in- 
creases with age. Older animals like- 
wise yield more of the extractive 
bodies; so that soup prepared from 
veal is by no means comparable with 
that yielded by the meat of fattened 
cattle. Veal is commonly regarded as 
more difficult of digestion than beef, 
the reason being assigned to difficul- 
ties in the texture of the flesh. 

Prof. P. A. Fish of Cornell Univer- 
sity has reported a series of experi- 
ments in which bob veal was com- 
pared with market veal and with beef 
in respect to some of its properties. 
Experiments were also carried on in 
which bob veal was eaten in seven 
families aggregating twenty individ- 
uals ranging from 2 to 60 years of 
age. The health in all cases was 
apparently normal; nor did any fam- 
ily refuse a second helping when an- 
other carcass became available. In 
all veal there is a deficiency of fat as 
compared with beef. In bob veal this 
deficiency is naturally somewhat more 
pronounced, because fat is a result of 
growth and age under proper nutri- 
tive conditions. In the use of bob 
veal this deficiency may be overcome 
to a considerable extent by cooking 
the veai with pork or other fat. Prof. 
Fish is of the opinion that bob veal is 
in no way injurious when used as 
human food. The desirability of 
changing the present regulations and 


existing legal restrictions regarding 
‘he sale of very young veal is thus 
‘thrown cpen for discussion, says the 


Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The subject is one which 
should not be dismissed or settled by 
a few haphazard experiments or hasty 
generalizations. 


Many think they haven’t time to 
test the seed corn, says C. M. Long of 
Johnson county. The writer found 
time last year to test seed for 90 
acres of corn. A 95 per cent stand 
resulted, in a spring noted for poor 
stands. In this way he saved the 
time that nearly every neighbor had 
to spend planting a second time or 
replanting a poor stand. He believes 
it is more economical to spend a day 
or two testing seed corn now when 
we can't get into the fields than to 
spend three or four replanting when 
we ought to be plowing. 





Attacks on the pure milk regula- 
tions of several large cities are to be 
made before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. An attempt will be 
made shortly after the court recon- 
venes on April 7 to show that the 
Minneapolis ordinance requiring the 
tuberculin test of dairy herds is un- 
constitutional. On the same day the 
court is expected to announce wheth- 
er it will review a case in the Wash- 
ington courts, wherein it was held 
that milk containing more than a cer- 
tain number of bacteria was forbidden 
interstate transportation by the fed- 
eral pure food law. 





The greatest of all American prob- 
lems, Secretary of Labor Wilson 
thinks, is “a proper distribution of 
the wealth that is created.” Social- 
ism offers no settlement of the ques- 
tion. No man as yet, no party as yet, 
has hit upon a plan that is practi- 
cable. Let “every step that is taken, 
either in the economic field or by 
legislative action which gives the 








workers on the farm, in the mp 
and in the shop an opportunity of g¢ 
curing a larger share of the things 
their labor has produced, is a step 
in the direction of the solution of th, 
problem of distribution.” 





Many American manufacturers and 
exporters are apparently unaware of 
the facilities in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Departmen 
of Commerce, for answering inquiries 
concerning the customs duties ang 
customs regulations of foreign coun. 
tries. Such inquiries are often ad- 
dressed to American consular officers 
in foreign countries, as well as to 
commercial agencies, information bu- 
reaus, and foreign consulates in the 
United States. Replies to inquiries 
addressed to United States consular 
officers can be expected only after the 
lapse of considerable time. 





Renewed evidence of the activity of 
the manufacturers of the United States 
is found in the February import fig- 
ures, just compiled by the Statistica] 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. January figures 
showed larger importations of manv. 
fac'urers’ materials than those of any 
earlier January, and the February fig. 
ures, just received, also show larger 
quantities than ever before. Cotton, 
wool, silk, fibers, rubber, tobacco, lum- 
ber, tin, copper, and iron ore are the 
principal manufacturers’ materials im 
ported, and in practically ali these 
the imports of February exceed those 
of Tebruary last year, and for the 8 
months ended with February the fig. 
ures exteed, in every case, those of 
the corresponding period o% the pre 
ceding year. 





Two billion dollars’ worth of mer. 
chandise is now being imported an- 
nually into the ports fronting upon 
he Pacific Ocean. About 19 per cent 
of this is drawn from the United 
States, 25 per cent from the United 
Kingdom, 8 per cent from Germany, 
and 7 per cent from other European 
countries, the remaining 50 per cent 
being drawn from areas adjacent to 
the importing port or country. This 
statement is compiled from a table 
just prepared by the Statistical Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for publication 
in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. The table shows the 
imports drawn from the United States 
and the share of the exports sent to 
the United States, and thus renders 
practicable a measurement of the 
commerce of the Pacific, to which 4 
new door is soon to be opened. 





Practically one billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise from foreign countries 
entered the United States free of duty 
in the year just ended. The exact 
figures, just completed by the Statis 
tical Division of the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, ar 
$992,376,460, against 794 million @ 
1911, 636 million in 1907, 530 million 
in 1905, 408 million in 1902, and 3# 
million in 1900, the value of non-dt- 
tiable merchandise imported having 
thus practically trebled in the last 
twelve years. These figures of duty 
free merchandise relate only to that 
coming from foreign countries. If 
these weie added the value of mer 
chandise entering from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, all of which enters fre 
of duty, the total value of non-dutie 
ble merchandise entering continental 
United States in 1912 would be $r 
084,000,000, since the merchandise Tf 
ceived from’ Hawaii in that .year wa 
valued at $50,000,000, and that from 
Porto Rico, $41,000,000. While most 
of the merchandise entering from the 
Philippines is also non-dutiable, it # 
included in the general group of i 
ports from foreign countries, sine 
those islands are still classed 
foreign countries in the records 
our foreign commerce, 
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SOME HOME MIXING. 





By C, D. Lyon. 

We are using commercial fertilizers 
on our entire corn crop of twenty 
acres this year, but as we could not 
get the agents to order the goods 
we wanted, we just had them order 
the raw materials and we will do the 
mixing. 

Our mixing outfit is a very expen- 
sive one, consisting of 125 pound ice 
scale, spring balance style, cost $1.25, 
a half bushel measure with bail, cost 
50c, a long handled shovel, cost 75c, 
and two ten-quart galvanized pails, 
cost 40 cents, a total cost of $2.90, 
but every one of these things is in 
almost daily use on every farm and 
they will all last for many years. 

Smith dropped in as we were mix- 
ing, and we got the, benefit of all that 
he had learned from the fertilizer 
agents in town. 

Says he, “Well, you are doing your 
own mixing and that is too darn much 
trouble for me, so I just went to town 
and bought mine, already mixed, from 
G. B. Slicker. I got the ‘Black Hog’ 
fertilizer this year, but Skinem tried 
awful hard to sell me the ‘Blue Head,’ 
and Roper had the ‘Red Star,’ but I 
think the ‘Black Hog’ has got the 
most bone in it.” 

I asked him to give me the analysis 
of the goods he had bought, but he 
could not tell me any more than that 
he had paid $23.00 per ton for it, giv- 
ing his note for six months at 6% 
interest. 

I knew that he had bought a 1-7-1, 
but I did not tell him so, and he 


soon wanted to know what that stuff | 


was that looked so much like salt. 


We told him it was muriate of pot- | 


ash, and that the 1,000 pounds we 
had bought had cost us $24.50 laid 
down at our station, and his comment 


was, “Why, that is a dollar and one-| 
half more than I paid for a ton, and! 


mine has potash in it too.” 


‘ 


Although we knew after the stuffing | 
the fertilizer agents had given him, | 
that it was no use to try to explain | 
to him that our 1,000 pounds of mu- | 


riate contained more potash than 25 


tons of the goods he had bought, but | 


I did it and he did not believe a word 
I told him. 

We were using a 14% 
phate; which cost us, cash, $15.50 per 
ton for our phosphoric acid, and mix- 
ing with each 100 pound sack 40 
pounds of muriate, first pouring the 
acid phosphate, five 100 pound bags at 


a time, on the barn floor, then adding | 


200 pounds of the muriate. 

Smith stayed with us, my son and 
I, just an hour and a half, and a good 
part of that time Smith and I were 
sitting around talking, but at the 
end of the hour and a half we had 
mixed two batches, or 1,400 pounds, 
and had it in the bags. 


When we went home I made a rough 
calculation of the comparative cost of 
our fertilizers and the comparative 
amount of plant food in them, as we 
are both going to use about 200 pounds 
per acre. 

His will cost him $2.30 per acre, and 
he will use 2 pounds of nitrogen, 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 2 
pounds of potash per acre. 

He will allow 50c per ton on both 
phosphate and muriate in counting the 
cost of ours to make even figures, and 
our fertilizer will cost us $1.52 per 
acre, using 16.8 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 40 pounds of potash. 

When the corn is about knee high, 
and its roots have almost taken pos- 
session of the entire top soil, we will 
broadcast 50 pounds of 16% nitrate of 
Soda, which cost us at the rate of 
$55.00 per ton in 1910, or $1.37, thus 
adding 8 pounds of nitrogen, bringing 
the entire cost of the fertilizer up to 


acid phos- | 





$2.89 per acre, or 59c per acre more 
than Smith’s cost. 

Now let us tabulate the figures for 
comparison: 


Smith, nitrogen 2 pounds, phosphor- 
ic acid 14 pounds, potash 2 pounds. 

Us, nitrogen, 8 pounds, phosphoric 
acid 16-8 pounds, potash 40 pounds. 

Cost: Smith, $2.30; Us, $2.89 per 
acre. 

Now next fall when we go to drill 
in our midst, we will use 100 pounds 
14% acid phosphate, and 25 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre, at a cost 
of $1.42 per acre, while Smith will 
use the Black Hog 1-7-1, 125 pounds 
per acre, at a cost of $1.44 per acre. 

There are Smiths in every neigh- 
borhood, and there will be until farm- 
ers realize that they are paying too 
much tribute to fertilizer mixers. 


WHOLESALE BUYING. 
By C. D. Lyon. 

When I was a boy, father always 
bought a barrel of sugar, a sack of 
coffee, twenty gallons of New Orleans 
molasses, and half a barrel of white 
fish every spring, and when fall came 
he bought a bolt of flannel, a bolt of 


“domestic” or brown muslin, twenty 
yards of jeans and usually a four- 
pound bale of stocking yarn. Most 


farmers did the same, but of late years 
most of us buy coffee and sugar by 
the dojlars’ worth, and our dry goods 
by the ten yards or so as needed. 

Just at the present time granulated 
sugar can be bought by the 100 pounds 
at less than five cents per pound, as 
the sugar trust has put it down to 
prevent a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar, but as soon as the trust sees 
that no tariff legislation adverse to 
this interest is made, sugar will go up 
2 or 3 cents per pound. 

I think that when Congress meets 
sugar prices will go still lower, and 
it will be a good plan to lay in 100 
to 300 pounds, as the tariff on sugar 
| will not be touched, and when this is 
| certain, watch prices soar. 

As we buy most of our coffees in the 
roasted form, large quantities would 
lose in flavor by long keeping, but by 
| watching the market, we can always 
find a low stage, and then a purchase 
| of 10 to 25 pounds will mean a saving 
| of 2 to 8 cents per pound. 

It is impossible to buy pure New 
Orlears or Louisiana molasses in the 
market, as it is all adulterated in 
| spite of the pure food laws, but it can 
still be had by ordering in 12-gatlon 
can cases from small factories in 
small southern states, 

Extracted honey is almost as cheap 
as the best grades of molasses, and in 
families where there are many chil- 
tiren, a 100 pound can at $7.50 is a 
“good buy,” and is as cheap as pre- 
| serves or first-class molasses. 
| We pay 10 cents per pound for rice 
| at the grocers, yet we see a better 
| grade advertised, freight paid, for 
| $5.50 per cwt., and while we people 
at the north do not use much rice, 
| two or three families could combine 
|} and buy a sack at a saving of nearly 
| half. 
| It 





is the same with a good many 
other things, nails for example, 3 1-3 to 
4 cents per pound retail, $2.25 per ewt. 
| by the keg, or brooms which sell 
| singly in the stores at 100 per cent 
| over dozen prices. 

The local merchant is one man, and 
| we ought to consider his welfare, but 
the welfare and the prosperity of 
one man cannot be put into the bal- 
ance against that of a score or a hun- 
dred purchasers. 

We must buy where we can buy to 
the best advantage, and with a thor- 
ough organization among farmers. 
Zach and everyone of us can save 
enough every year to pay our taxes, 
and we can organize with a view to 
having these taxes reduced, 





} 
| 
| 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Some people are born rich, some 
have riches thrust upon them by the 
heirship route, and some sell 671- 
pound short yearling steers from Tu- 
lia, Tex., at $8.49 on the Kansas City 





market.—Drover’s Telegram. 
Neither President Wilson, Vice- 
President Marshall, Secretary Bryan 


nor Speaker Clark will serve wine at 
their tables. That is the most effec- 
tive fight that can be put up for pro- 
hibition—no denunciation, just quiet, 


dignified example.—Pocahontas Her- 
ald. 
The prospect at this time looks 


good for all kinds of tree fruits, and 


the wheat fields never looked more 
promising than now. Many 
of the farmers will build silos this | 
summer in time to store their corn | 


crop for winter silage. 
tiser. 


Aurora Adver- 
| 


road. Rev. Father John Adrian, of 
the college, who has been a student 
of scientific farming for some time, 
will be in charge under the general 
supervision of.L. »A. Markham, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for the I. M. 
Eighteen acres will be placed under 
cultivation at once, and within a year 
or so the farm will be extended to 
twenty-five or thirty acres. The busi- 
ness interests and residents of Arca- 
dia united in a movement to have the 
railroad select this site. The farm 
will also be used in conjunction with 
the course in agriculture included in 
the college’s curriculum.—Linn Dem- 
| ocrat. 


The free county bridge across the 
Osage at Warsaw was wrecked last 
Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock, and 
|/94 head of cattle, their owner, H. L. 
Olmstead, of Edwards, and his horse 
dropped fifty feet to the water. Mr. 
Olmstead was only slightly injured. 
Twenty-nine head of cattle were eith- 





Stockmen did not think there were|er drowned or killed. The horse was 


any hogs in the county to amount to 
anything when they started in to buy- 
ing in the early fall, but they have 
just kept right on buying and buying, 
and still there are a good many hogs 
here. There is no place where the 
people can raise hogs so easily as 
here in Ripley county.—Doniphan 
Prospect-News. 

Henry Nunnelly was offered $80 per 
acre for his farm of 360 acres east of 
town Monday by Mr. Culberson of 
Montgomery City. Some details as 
to stock and implements, caused the 


trade to fall through for the time 
This shows a fine advance in lands 
in this community as Mr. Nunnelly 


purchased it five years ago at $65 per 
acre.—New Florence Leader. 


Pettis county 
adviser, but 


farmer in 
farm 


An aged 
was opposed to a 
after Mr. Jordan took office he 
visited that community and showed, 
by use of a little piece of 'itmus pa- 
per that the soil contained acid and 
that by applying lime alfalfa could be 
grown. Now this same farmer is 
raising and harvesting three crops 
of hay annually where only one grew 


socn 


before. He has changed his mind 
about “book farmin’.’—Bolivar Her- 
ald. 


John Devenyns, of near Claryville, 
was trading at Perryville last Satur- 
day. He said that the ditching boat 
was at the bridge near Bud Pillars, 
preparing to remove the bridge so as 
to get through to the other side. Mr. 
Devenyne is a firm believer that the 
drainage work being done will be of 
vast benefit to the farmers of the 
bottom, and that corn and alfalfa will 
grow in abundance where water now 
stands on thousands of acres.—Perry 
County Republican. 


Five days in the week Mr. Jordan 
Farm Adviser of Pettis County, de- 
votes to field work, to visits to farms 
where he has been invited to consult 


with the owners or to hold neighbor- | 


hood institutes. At these farm gath- 
erings the attendance has been from 
fifteen to more than 600, depending 
upon the location of the farm and the 
nature of the meeting. One day in 
each week is office day and the farm- 
ers pass up and down the steps lead- 
ing to headquarters reminds one of 
the crowd that comes and goes to 
and from a country town postoffice, 
following the grrival of the daily mail 
on paper day. Some of the visitors 
have with them prize corn, wheat, 
oats, or alfalfa; others take some 
“nesky insect” to have identified and 
to learn how tv fight it; others go 
for consultation on crops.—Paris Ap- 
peal. 

The sixth demonstration farm on 
the Iron Mountain tracks of the Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron Mountain system 
has been located at Arcadia, Mo., on 
the grounds of the Arcadia College 
adjoining the right-of-way of the rail- 


house 
| principal 


;not injured and swam to the bank. 
|Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Olm- 
stead and his son, J. H. Olmstead, 
started to their farm at Edwards with 
97 head of cattle. When they got to 
the bridge the cattle were divided and 
J. H. Qimstead took the first bunch 
across and when they got to the 
south side the cattle stampeded and 
started back across the bridge—at 
the same time H. L. Olmstead had 
started with his bunch. They were 
unmanageable and had met near the 
center when the bridge collapsed.— 
Benton County Enterprise. 


Last month P. E. Howe of Route 25, 
Kingsville, sold his farm of 204 acres, 
known as the Figona place, to G. F. 
Schroeder of Clarion, Ia., ior $85 an 
acre, which price establishes a new 
record in that part of Johnson county. 


Mr. Howe will hold possession this 
year with all crops, etc. This farm 
was purchased by Mr. Howe three 


years ago at $65 an acre, but the 
combination of careful farming, plenty 
of paint, necessary repairs, and at- 
tention given to neatness as well as 
productivity, brought about a satisfac- 
tory advance in the value. Another 
thing that perhaps contributed to the 
value of the place is the road, Mr. 
Howe making the claim that he has 
the best mile of dragged road in the 
county, not excepting the special roads 
made last year. We have not yet 
learned Mr. Howe's future intentions, 
but the Progress serves notice on 
him if he attempts to leave the coun- 
ty, we will apply for an injunction to 
restrain him.—Holden Progress. 


There was a small but enthusiastic 
meeting of the Marion County Corn 
Growers’ Association at the court- 
last Saturday afternoon, the 
business being the election 
of officers, which resulted as follows; 
Geo. V. Saffarrans, president; John 
Hansbrough, secretary and treasurer. 
Vice-presidents for the various town- 





ships: Union, R. E. Powell; Warren, 
Philip Kizer; Liberty, A. White, Jr.; 
South River, Godfrey Kaden and 
Henry Durst; Fabius, Frank Lucke; 
Miller, G. S. Keller; Mason, Geo. W. 
Pine; Round Grove, W. P. Bowles. 


The date for the annual exhibition 
was not definitely set, but it will be 
held in Palmyra some time this fall, 
and one of the principal features will 
be a fifty dollar prize for boys under 
the age of twenty years. This amount 
witl be given in the sums of 25, $15 
and $10 to the boys raising the most 
corn on an acre of ground. Free seed 
corn will also be furnished to, the 
boys if they will make application to 
the secretary.—Palmyra Spectator. 

Clem — The _ suffragettes 
captured Michigan. 

Lem — Yes, the Michigoose has 
now the same rights as the Michigan- 
der. 





have 
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Home Circle 


GROWING OLD. 











Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which 
was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see 
all, nor be afraid!” 


the first 


For thence—a paradox 

Which comfort while it mocks— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to 
fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 


A brute IT might have been, but would 
not sink i’ the scale. 
—Robert Browning. 


Written for Taz Rurat Wort. 
PROPAGATING ROSE PLANTS. 


By Helen Watts McVeigh. 

Are you “short” on rose bushes, and 
do you want toincrease your stock? It 
is easy to do, with most varieties, es- 
pecially the ever-bloomers, from cut- 
tings, and this can be done also from 
cuttings of the hardy roses that bloom 
only once a year, but the cuttings re- 
quire different treatment, and different 
seasons. For the everbloomers, take 
cuttings from the half-ripened wood 


immediately after blooming; take the! 


cutting from a shoot that has just flow- 
ered, have it about six inches long; in- 


sert half its length in loose garden | 


loam, turn a fruit jar, bell-glass, or 


even a large tumbler over the cutting, | 


pushing the rim down into the soil, and 
keep the soil a little moist about the 
glass. Do not remove the glass, but 
leave it as it is until the plant is well 
started to growing. You will know 
when the rooting is taking place suc- 
cessfully, as the leaf-buds will begin 
to grow. A good place to root the cut- 
tings is under the parent bush, in a 
sheltered and rather shaded situation. 
The plant must not be moved until 
next season, when it will be a sturdy 
plant, and well-rooted. For this pur- 
pose, save all defective fruit jars, 
tumblers, or jelly-glasses. If you have 
time to work with them, other way is 
to make the cuttings as soon as the 
petals fall from the stalk, of course 
cutting off the seed berry, and have a 
box of sand, about six inches deep of 
sand in the box. Insert the cutting in 
this half its length, or just so as to 
leave one or two leaf buds above the 
surface, turn over the cutting a tumb- 
ler, or other glass vessel, and set in 
the sunshine. Keep the sand moist, 
but not sloppy. The cuttings that will 
zrow will soon push out white, thread- 
like roots from the calloused bottom- 
ends, and when this is done, the leaf 
bud will start into growth. The invert- 
ed glass will conserve the moisture, 
and act as a “greenhouse.” When the 
cutting has got well started to grow, 
have ready some pots—paper will do— 
with some good, friable garden soil. 
and lift the plant very carefully, so 
as not to disturb the tender little root- 
lets, and set on the soil which has 
been put into the bottom of the pot. 
then carefully sift soil around the plant 
with the fingers until the pot is full. 
tapping it to settle the dirt; then wet 
the plant, fill in more soil until the pot 
is about full. Keep this in a cool, 
shaded place for a day or two. or un- 
til sure the young leaves will not 








NEW BEAUTY IN_Z@ 
ONE WEEK @% 


Ladies everywhere are @ 
learning the great value of 
Beautiola, the remedy that 






removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrinkles 
and aids in permanently 
curing Pimples, Black 
Heads and all Facial Blem- 
fishes. Price 60c per box. 
‘ Agents Wanted . 2 
BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 


droop; then have a place in the garden 
ready for the plant, set it in the soil, 
| protect it with the glass, and treat as 
|as other growing plants. Before set- 
| ting in the soil, be sure the plant has 
|recovered from the shock of lifting 
;from the sand, and has made up its 
|mind to grow. Any disturbance of 
| plant roots, no matter how carefully 
done, will in some degree shock the 
| plant and cause it to stand still for a 
| more or less time. If it suits you bet- 
| ter, take a thrifty shoot, cut on the 
| underside of it a slanting incision with 
!a sharp knife, just reaching into the 
wood through the bark, and lay the in- 
| cision in a shallow trench into which it 
can be bent without injury, fasten it 
down with a forked peg or stick, cover 
with soil, wet it, and keep the soil 
just moist until growth begins. Leave 
|} until next spring, then cut loose from 
the parent plant. 

The hardy which bloom but 
}once a year-—-possibly twice, can be 
| rooted in the same way, by taking a 
| blooming branch, as above. Or, the 
|euttings may be made in the fall, and 
| will get well rooted by spring; but the 
| young plants must remain where they 
| are until another year. 
| Many blooming shrubs can be propa- 
| gated in the same way, hard-wooded 
| plants, or soft-wooded; one can in- 
lerease their stock abundantly. Many 
| of these can be grown from seed, but 
| where the cuttings can be had, results 
will be quicker than to wait for the 
seedlings. 





roses 


Written for THe Rurat Wortp 
LETTER FRCM DIXON, ILL. 


| My dear sister readers of home cir- 
cle, I do hope you are all well and 
happy and ready for spring work. 
What beautiful spring days and how 
welcome they are, even if they are 
windy; it is drying up our country 
roads fine; there was a storm through 
the southern part of Illinois which we 
| don’t care to see repeated. Of course 
it could have been lots worse, but it 
was bad enough for a beginner. Well, 
sisters, did you see the ad about 
laprons and dusting caps; that is a 
pretty good chance to get the two ar- 
ticles, as lots of us don’t have time to 
make them. Then it is a chance to 
help a sister reader. I know her. She 
is a hard working farmer’s wife. She 
never goes anywhere much, but she 
takes this way of helping. I would 
indeed be so glad if every reader of 
the RURAL WORLD would buy just 
one apron and one cap. How thankful 
she would be. It would, indeed, be 
her bread cast upon the water which 
would return to her after many days. 
Let us see what the RURAL WORLD 
readers can do. I know the aprons 
will be large and good and I know the 
caps will be nice for I have seen some 
of the same kind. If any other reader 
has anything to write about I am al- 
ways looking for farmers’ wives’ let- 
ters, let us hear from them. I think 
it does good to hear from one another 
well I will wait to hear from others 
through the columns of our dear old 
RURAL WORLD. 





CEREALS HEALTHFUL AT BREAK- 
FAST. 





By all means serve cereals’ for 
breakfast. It is an absurdity, how- 
ever, when the markets are full of all 
kinds of cereals, to go.on using the 
same thing day after day, until the 
family push their 
away scarcely 
kinds, and use 


members of the 
dishes of 
tasted. sy several 
them in turn, today wheat in some 
form, tomorrow cornmeal, the next 
day oats, or rice, or farine, or hom- 
iny, and so on. Unless one prefers 
the prepared cereals, long cooking is 
essential. 


porridge 


It is best to cook fowl for chicken 


A MUSICAL EPISODE. 





Mrs. M. H. Menaugh. 
Both are memories now—one is lo- 
cated where sound is said to ever ex- 
ist in all its beauty, or hideousness, 
the other has been torn down to make 
clear the way of mammon. It is of an 
outburst of music, I speak, and of a 
dark old office building. It happened 
at twilight a few years ago. I was 
occupying a back room on the second 
floor of a structure, along whose nar- 
row halls and steps genius had often 
grouped its way, from Weimar down 
to Chase and Field; at that time I 
was not over-busy; ducats, dubloons, 
and simoleons were not pouring in up- 
on my modest domain. I spent more 
time looking out at a smoky sky or 
dull courtyard than I did traveling the 
Via Sacra that led to fame and for- 
tune. But one twilight, when I was 
alternating between the _ fatigue of 
idleness and the wholesome dreari- 
ness of several hours’ steady endeav- 
or, I was awakened to real life, and 
then sent away, on pinions of fancy 
and inspiration, by an. outburst of 
music in the front office, where a mod- 
est, slender young professor conduct- 
ed a school of dancing. We used to 
bow when we met on the staircase, or 
in the hall. I experienced a gentle 
sympathy for his almost hopeless 
round of life, knowing Terpsichore 
was as difficult of wooing in his case 
as was his sister muse in my own. 
The gentle nine l~~'y of that old of- 
fice building, ther: *—Calliope and 
Euterpe must have flitted from the sa- 
cred grove and came there that dusky 
hour. Practical people would say a 
congenial spirit had dropped, mando- 
lin laden, and the two boys practiced 
together. I looked in at them as I 
went by, tears in my eyes and a stum- 
ble in my tread. The door was open 
and they were then sitting side by 
side, in the dusk, their chairs tilted 
against the wall, their fingers silent 
on the erstwhile eloquent wires. 
They had believed themselves alone, 
perhaps, or had not paused to consid- 
er whether they were or not. No 
word had been spoken, only by an un- 
explained movement had the two play- 
ers started upon the same _ strain. 
playing in perfect time with a world 
of pathos, tenderness, noble steadfast- 
ness and soul harmonies in every 
touch. Both were world weary, no 
doubt, young as they were—no way 
could they voice regret, heart hunger 
or kindred sorrows but by the wound- 
ing, yet healing touch of music, and 
so they played, wholly absorbed, seem- 
ingly lost to everything around them, 
and the listening woman. too, forgot 
her bleak surroundings, her bare ex- 
chequer; she dreamed of waving grass 
and a lark’s flight: of bursting buds 
and vernal bloom: of imprisoned 
streams bursting from grasp of chill 
and gloom and purling over mossy 
logs and fallen fern: of cathedral 
aisles and waving banners; of knight 
and morier and shield; of lady and 
snowy palfrey and cloth of gold; of 
daisy and mountain pink: of forest 
gloom and meadow level; of chrystal- 
ling morning star, and Venus in even- 
ing guise, smiling in Western skies. 
Oh, she dreamed and dreamed and 
the sublime strains went on; it might 
have heen a “lost chord” the boys 
were playing; perhaps they nad never 
nerformed that melody before, never 
would awaken it again, were partly 
unconscious and came back to their 
surroundings with a start; but unde- 
fined voices of the soul then had 
speech and definition, one lived and 
loved and dared. Life was all light 
and nectar and fragrance, and palm. 
palmetto and flowering shrub waved 
against the blue of an unclouded sky. 
Courage again girded on armor, and 
hope smiled at her recent tears. It 
was a Spanish melody, seemingly, and 
all the passion, ardor and affection of 
a Southern race sang in the mandolin, 
of kisses in the moonlight, and vows 
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salad the day before it is used. 


of undying affection. Yes, one lived 





and loved, and hoped; there was a 
lifting of the veil, an insight into 
realms where art survives and the 
heart triumphs, of guerdons won, and 
guidons followed, of victor’s meed, and 
conqueror’s ermine, of peace and sun- 
lit isles, and goblets of longed-for dig. 
tillations held to the lips. It was a 
gift from the gods, coming at the 
gods’ own hour. It fell on my heart 
as some mesmeric balm. 





Written for THe RuraL Wortp. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 





By A. Scharick. 

It is my opinion that, as long as the 
mass of the people are kept in arti- 
ficial ignorance injustice will prevail, 
Therefore the most important thing 
to do is to educate the growing gen- 
eration. This is generally understood 
nowadays. It also is understood that 
each and every one must help to main- 
tain this education whether he has 
children or not. So it means, that ed- 
ucating the growing generation is car- 
ried on by a united force of all the 
people That this social undertaking 
should be maintained for the best pos- 
sible results, with the least possible 
expense should also be understood. 

The public schools in rural districts, 
as far as I’m able to observe, cost too 
much, render too much hardship upon 
children and parents and are totally 
insufficient to produce results. that 
could be accomplished with the en- 
ergy invested in it. The schools in 
my county cost about $90,000 and the 
maintaining $88,000 for a season of 
six months, $9 per child every month. 

An institution in the county north of 
here charges $17 month. There the 
board, lodging, care and educating {fs 
furnished. No hardship for children 
to travel in cold, stormy weather for 
miles, nor have the parents gut to suf- 
fer hardship and losing time to haul 
children forth and back to school. It 
also cost money to support the chil- 
dren for living at home, so if every- 
thing is ‘considered, the cost of edu- 
cating the children in a public insti- 
tution where everything would be 
furnished—board, lodging, care and 
education, would be a whole lot cheap- 
er and the results of such a system 
would be tremendously increased 
against the system of today. The 
most illiterate are found in rural dis- 
tricts. Also are the most days’ losing 
of attending schools reported from 
rural districts. In Paris, France, the 
cost of feeding the children according 
to nature’s wants is three cents a 
meal. if 

The high cost of living has de- 
veloped there as here, but through the 
eliminating of all waste the scientific 
management of this public institution 
has brought outthe’ fact that this 
would be the best system that could 
be devised to educate the children. 
Environment makes the people. If 
our children were educated in such a 
plant conducted by good hearted peo- 
ple, study in an environment adopt- 
ed for the best possible education, 
with scientific care of their health, dur- 
ing a season of at least 10 months 
and to their age of 18 this would cer- 
tainly be a tremendous improvement 
of human nature which is needed very 
bad. Of course it would take a pile 
of money, but if we understand that 
society owes the growing generation 
education I don’t see why we, or so- 
ciety, does not owe the children a de- 
velopment of their body as well as 
their brain. 

By such an undertaking we could 
abolish child labor and would raise 
good and healthy people with a devel- 
opment that would give them a chance 
to improve the country to an extent 
that we could not dream of today. Of 
course that cost money that must be 
raised through taxes. But if we can 
afford to spend hundreds of millions 
every year for the army and navy, or. 
better, for destruction purposes to my 
notion a total waste, we will be able 
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: 5. tained some 300 or 400 acres, and | Written for Tue Rurat Worx. HEAVILY PLATED SILVER 
D that was thought to be a very large SUNSHINE. 
B Blood Humors farm in the eastern states. The farm | BABY SPOON 
i commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, extended from the Delaware river | By Albert E. Vassar. —— present for the 
i eae ‘or salt rheum, or some other | east to the top of the Marble Ridge | We love tosee the day when skies are WA thy sate 2 ‘i 
\- form of eruption; but sometimes they | mountain, a distance of a mile and a clear y hide otal ~~ ae an ‘a — 
- exist in the system, Indicated by feel- | naif, likely. The land was gently| And sun’s smiling sweetly o’er the| ijiustrating other quality jewehy. B.S. Bower dows 
a ings of weakness, erro agg A undulating except some 50 acres of | way, elry Co., 408 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
“ Raine ong beuuiciinls ate ve the east end, which extended up the | And we ae to see it when the at- 7 
: nev are expelled and the whole sys- | mountain side and was covered wit* | mosphere 
ag pends. strengthened co tall timber of fine quality. The most | Is yon ted and sweet to make a lovely SILK REMNANTS 
toned by 2 | of this slope was not too steep for “ day. , | WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
: Hood’s Sarsaparilla bysprsesns ’ Ne oa. see a face that's full of eute tee denen ae et 
Get it today in usual liquid form or | t tateneed ween ‘ onions sips Which sets our hearts rejoicing pact te TL ond 50 aeste ae 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. letter to speak mainly of the inmates | right away: big package of lovely samples. If not 
—_ |of the old stone mansion on thé Elm- ioe eaeh Wan aii this life a lovely delighted return them and get 26 
) ' rood farm, as they ranked among |— ™ rt , ely |CENTS for your trouble. Agents 
C to raise the money to support all | woo , ; 7 = , & | sphere Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang: 
J the children, Also if we can dig up|the most prominent citizens of the When all the year is just as bright ler, Pa. 
. the means upon which many of the/| country. Although the Hoffs were as May. 
e people live in refined luxury without wealthy, yet they were not the least} gt [onis. E $25 W 
\- a tap of useful doing 1 would say to} bit aristocratic. They had the good per eek. 
d cut this out and spend it in educating | sense ‘to associate with rich and poor |THE IMPORTANT LITTLE THINGS. Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
t and supporting the children. Surely | alike, and were no respecters of per-| 00 2 eee ployed year round; travel. Day and 
\- children deserve this support a whole | sons. They were among our best The professional chef understands | sight classes. Write: 
8 jot more than the able-bodied grown| neighbors and were clever and gen-| that there are other seasonings be-| -AUTO SCHOOL OF 8T. LOUIS, 
- person. This can be done by abolish-/ erous to a fault almost, yet they were siges salt and pepper. He flavors Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 
i ing the percent profit system and only hard workers, but it seemed like they with parsley, chives, tarragon and a 
e by it. enjoyed a life of unceasing toil, yet Mal? dient her thi ‘eanieg t 
4 ire el apparently they had but little desire 1a ozen other things perfectly easy chops, the leaf of lettuce under the 
. YE OLDEN TIMES. for the acquisition of any more of access to anybody who can grow | vegetable salad, and similar things 
e wealth. These old time farmers kept | kitchen window-boxful of green | for which we pay at a high rate when 
' Editor RURAL WORLD: In a for-|three or four hired hands the year | herbs, the use of which gives variety) we dine out, would cost us in our 
: mer letter I incidentally mentioned | around, and farmers of the present and delicacy of flavor. The sprig of; own homes a fraction of the sum if 
/ the name of a family who resided | day can learn much as to the treat-| parsley or watercress around the| we choose to study the art of serving 
: near where I was born and raised | ment that should be given to their : 
t and where I lived 25 years. These | hands by studying the methods of 
d good people were known by the name | these old agriculturists who never 
i of Hoff, and they were perhaps the | kept their men in the field until sun- 
e most substantial and also the wealth- | set and then had them do chores an 
f iest farmers in all that region of | hour or two at the barn. The Hoffs 
country. I never knew much about | had but little trouble to get good 
f the ancestors of the Hoffs, but they | hands. and a hand would sometimes 
J must have been large landed pro- | stay with them for years. I remem- 
3 prietors in their day, as the elder | ber one trusty hand who hired out to | 
) Hoff whose first name was Abel, had | them many years before IT was born, 
) 


and who lived on the place until he 
died of old age, when he was nearly | 
90 years old, but of course he did not 
of my first recollection. The build-| Work during the latter years of his | 
} ings at Elmwood farm, the home of |long life. In my next letter T will | 
: the Hoffs, were of most substantial | probably have much to say about this 


: character. The old mansion house | man that will be both interesting and 


at the time when I was a small boy, | amusing. 
must have withstood the storms and | The Hoffs who resided at Elmwood | 
tempests of at least a century and a/| Hall were somewhat eccentric in some | 
quarter, but the barn was a structure ways, and one of their peculiarities of | 
] of more recent date. Early in the | character was that they considered it | 
last century there had been a moder-|an almost unpardonable fault to be | 
ate sized frame barn on the place,| unable or unwilling to work hard. 
, which was destroyed by fire one night | Their mother who had been very in- 
and on this night my father was re- | dustrious all of her long life, became 
turning from town at a late hour,| much dissatisfied as old age ap-| 
amid a violent snowstorm, and as the | proached, and she could no longer 
tempest raged, loud thunder was | take care of her household affairs, 
heard. and as he neared home a sheet |and a sad event occurred. At the 
of flame suddenly burst from the roof | close of a bright summer day, in a fit 
of the building just after a peal of|of the blues she wandered off to the 
thunder struck his ear. The Hoffs|edge of the forest a quarter of a| 
were then middle aged, and strong/mile away, unobserved, and as twi- | 
and rugged, and with their own light obscured the vision she mount- | 
hands thev went 10 work and hauled |ed the worm fence, and tied her} 
a luregc amount of rock for the erec- handkerchief to the limb of a tree, | 
tion of a stone barn of a size suffi- |the other end being tied around her | 
cient to hold all of the wheat, oats.;/meck, and in this condition she 
sprang from the fence, and was soon | 


most of his children as well as his | 
grandchildren located on extensive 
farms, in the early ’40s, at the period | 


rye and hay raised on their large 

farm. in the spirit land. All night, friends | 
In the basement of this bank|and relatives with torches in their 

barn there was room for quite a| hands, searched every nook and cor- 


ner, far and near, but could find no 
trace of her, and the following aay | 
became somewhat advanced before | 
the body was discovered. 
More anon upon the subject. 
J. M. MILLER. 


CLEANING BURNT PANS. 


To clean a badly burnt pan, of 
granite or other ware, put into 1c a 
teaspoonful or two of baking soda, | 
fill with water, cover it, and let it | 
boil for half an hour. The burnt! 
stuff will flake off, leaving the pan| 


clean and wholly uninjured. 


drove of cattle as well as horses. In 
haying and harvesting the width of 
the second floor was sufficient to take 
‘in the hay wagon with four horses to 
it. Retween the house and barn for 
a distance of more than 100 yards 
there were numerous outbuildings, 
Some of them of large size, so that 
the place had the appearance of a 
Small village. A small stream of wa- 
ter flowing from a mountain spring, 
meandered through the meadow and 
yard near the house. Where the 
creek crossed the public road near 
the house, a small grove of large 
Spreading sycamore, elm, willow and 
Other trees were clumped together, 
making a cool, shady place on a hot 
Summer day, so that the weary trav- 
fler could halt and refresh himself 
And team in this delightful spot. 

This charming old homestead con- 








Thin dainty dress materials make} 
unusual curtains. Dainty flowered 
cotton crepes, for instance, make 
charming bedroom curtains. | 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 





9215. Lady’s Dressing Sack. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
254 yards of 40-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. : 


9500. Lady’s Waist With Chemisette. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 2% 


yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. 


9529. Girl’s Dress, 


Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a 6-year size. 


9522. Girl’s Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial for an 8-year size. 


9524. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women, 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 

vears. It requires 5% yards of 44- 


inch material for an 18-year size. 


9521. Lady’s Night Dress. 


Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium, and 
large. It requires 5% yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. 


9541-9497. Lady’s Coat Suit. 

Coat 9541, cut in 5 sizes: 34, 86, 88, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Skirt 
9497, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
6 yards of 44-inch material for the 
entire suit in a 36-inch size. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each. 


9523. Lady’s Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 6 
vards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. : 


Pattern No......... Sise...... Years 
DUN.+. panchl in. Waist..........i. 
Pert med ys ls cece. 
Address. ............. se eeeeserseceee 


RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; fer 
skirts, give waist measure only. Fer 
children give age only, while for pat 
terns of aprons say large, small or 
ie PLO. 
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ABOUT SELLING LIVE STOCK. 





There is a buyer somewhere who is 
just as anxious to pay a fair market 
value for your surplus animals as its 
owner is to sell. There is probably no 
other one thing as much needed in 
the livestock business as salesman- 
ship. One frequently hears a breeder 
say that he cannot expect to get the 
big prices that some other individual 
is receiving. The reason that this 
individual is complaning is because 
he has not let the prospective pur- 
chaser know that he has animals for 
sale. A few breeders expect to find, 
without spending any money, someone 
within their acquaintance that will 
purchase their stock. A little study 
and experience with advertising fre- 
quently proves its value, especially if 
the advertisement is properly ‘pres 
pared and placed in a_ publication 
that reaches the buyers in that par- 
ticular line. Look through this paper 
and see what attractions the different 
advertisements have. Advertising has 
made more men wealthy than the 
same expenditures made in any other 
direction. 

Among farmers and hreeders there 
is usually someone in the family that 
writes a plain hand who would enjoy 
answering correspondence. With a 
little instruction a boy or young lady 
who has a good memory can take up 
typewriting and shorthand if the cor- 
respondence is heavy, and can be 
taught to answer inquiries. This is 
not only a benefit to the advertiser 
but a good training for the member 
who does the writing. A little re- 
sponsibility is a good thing for any 
young person. 

Some breeders change their adver- 
tisements each issue. Others place 
much value on some particular fea- 
ture that can be kevt alwavs in their 
advertisements; others display a par- 
ticular herd header; some run a large 
advertisement occasionally; others 
keep a small advertisement in their 
favorite publication the entire year. 
From a study of the results of adver- 
tising we believe that those who have 
carried their advertisement the year 
around, always with some distinctive 
feature, but with an occasional change 
so that it will be up to date and at- 
tract at all times, are the most suc- 
cessful—Ameriean Breeder. 


IF YOU WANT TO 


BUY, StuL, EXCHANGE 


In the line of neem Animals, 
Nursery Stock, Eggs Poultry, Machin 
ery, Implements or other co: ties and 
Real Estate, or if you are in need ef werk 
or require help of any kind 
YOU CAN GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
OTHER FELLOW THROUGH RURAL 
WORLD WANT ADS. 
You can tell your story at a v lew eost, 
as the rate le but ONE CENT FER WORD 
insertion, the name and address te be 
counted as part of the advertisement. Bach 
initial or = number counts as ene werd. Cash 
the Want Advertising De- 
a age you use this department te 
ring your wants to the attention ef cour 
readers, surely you will find 
can satisfy them. and it costs se little. 


RDER Lee 
4 for Ad. Te-day. 














insert my........ word advertisement (at 
1 cent a word) as written em the sheet 
attached, in your WANT DBPARTMENT 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, same te 
appear for.......... weeks, starting with 
your earliest pessible issue, 

P| EET ITELELELE TTL Eee ee 


PemteGRas. 22. cccsccrssscncs 


COCA ee 











Within the city limits of St. Louis 
are 179 dairies keeping cows, com- 
pared to 350 ten years ago and about 
12,000 gallons milk and 800 gallons 
cream are produced daily. The cows 
are stabled from fall until spring, and 
in a few cases throughout the year. 
Small lots and pastures are provided 
for most of the herds in summer. A 
few barns are of brick and in good: con- 
dition, but the majority are frame and 
in most cases in poor condition, badly 
run down, poorly constructed, narrow, 
with low ceiling and very poorly light- 
ed. Practically no attention is given 
to ventilation. Board floors are used 
almost exclusively and because of long 


service, many bad places are to be 
found. Al! the cows are tied with 
ropes. There are no stanchions in 
use, although about 6,000 cows are kept 





during the winter. | 
City Cows Fed Cheap By-Products. | 

Most dairymen feed a slop of malt, | 
bran and hominy meal. Some old | 
bread is soaked up and fed, also some 
molasses, a by-product of vinegar man- 
ufacture. 

Most of the city dairies have a milk 
house, yet they are not well kept up. 
Recently, however, many have been 
screened and concrete floors laid. Most 
of the manure from the city dairies, 
$125,000 worth yearly is washed down 
the sewers. 

Most of the city cows are kept in 
the herd for only six months or a year 
but some are kept two years. The av- 
erage cow weighs about 300 pounds 
more than when bought and the larger 


dairymen may make money on the 
transaction, but the smaller fellows, 
who cannot buy as cheaply, usually 


lose. Very few city dairymen can tell 
what it costs to feed a cow but the 


state inspector found it cost 28 to 35 
cents per day.—E. A. Ikenberry. 





MILK AND CREAM. 





Most farms are now supplied with 
small separators, and this work is 
done at home. Instead of, as former- 
ly, one creamery or station doing the 
work for twenty-five to one hundred 
dairies, it is all done separately. As 
will be seen it will require some 
knowledge and considerable care to 
do this work properly and obtain the 
greatest uniformity in results. This 
4s of much importance, and every 
dairyman should endeavor to become 
master of the business and do his 
part in the best manner. 

On some farms the milk is separat- 
ed in the barn or stable. Where 
this is the case, there should be a 
suitable room where the work can be 
well done and the milk and cream 
kept free from taint of any kind. 

The separating should be done as 
quickly as possible and then the 
cream carried to a place where it can 
be properly cared for. Neither milk 
nor cream should be left in the stable 
in cans. The idea should be to avoid 
as far as possible all stable odors. 

And another thing that should not 
be forgotten is that the cream should 
be churned at least twice a week in 
the winter, either on the farm or at 
the creamery, for best results. 


Everyone who has fed corn fodder 
from the wagon to cows in the open 
pasture in the fall months has been 
annoyed with their ccntinual restless- 
ness. They run after every team that 
comes near the pasture with the ex- 
pectation of getting more corn. As 
soon as corn feeding begins they seem 
to care nothing for grass or anything 
else. One of our subscribers says that 
he has overcome this annoyance by 
feeding the cows their fodder in the 
barn. Another good dairyman always 
hauls the fodder into the pasture he- 
fore the cows are turned out. 











of an idea that the Farm No‘es Man 
is a dressed up chap, who sits in an of- 
fice and writes his Notes out of an 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

Just at the present time he would 
make an elegant picture of Mr. Weary 
Willie, the hobo prince, as he has 
been so busy for the past week that 
he did not find out that he was so 
awfully ragged, that until a neighbor 
told him that if the Constable caught 
him out on the road he would be ar- 
rested for appearing in such scanty 
and disreputable clothing. 

Tobacco beds, oats sowing, taking 
potatoes out of the pits and planting 
a patch for early use, pruning the 
young orchard, tearing down a fence 
and getting ready for a new one, husk- 
ing some corn, shelling, sacking and 
crating seed corn for shipment, cu’'- 
ting sta'ks, burning trash, fixing some 
washes, getting ready for garden mak- 
ing, taking out grubs, cutting briars. 
moving some stone, helping a neigh- 
bor doctor a crippled horse, and, as 
the sale bills have it, other jobs “too 
numercus to mention.” 

I do not do any team work, that is, 
with double team, but I sometimes 
help with corn cultivation a few days, 
although the waiking gets away with 
me, and I tell the boys that if they 
will bring the work to me, so that I 
would not have to walk after it, that 
I could do as much as I ever could. 

We afe away ahead of the season 
this spring, as all tobacco beds were 
made and oats sowed by the 23rd of 
March, and last year we were at such 
work April 10. 

So far fruit buds are safe, but 
peaches are coming in bloom and a 
late frost would kill them all. Last 
April I set four young peach trees, 
and the same day a neighbor set four, 
out of the same lot of trees. Mine 
made of growth of fully four feet, as 
they were well cultivated, and there 
was no sign of fruit buds, but neigh- 
bors, that, were set in the grass and 
the weeds cut twice during the sum- 
mer, made about eight inches growth, 
and he reports them full of fruit 
buds. 

My young apple trees, set last April, 
fifty of them, all grew but two, and 
I thought they would die when I was 
setting them, and these apple trees 
made from eight inches to four and 
a half feet growth, according to va- 
riety, as good growth as I ever saw. 
I pruned them back nearly half, and 
if I am able to attend to them at the 
prope rtimes the coming summer, I 
will have a fine looking young orch- 
ard next fall. 

The strawberries came through the 
winter in fine shape. We did not get 
quite all of them mulched with the 
potato vines, but I cannot see that the 
winter hurt these any more than it 
did the mulched part, and we are go- 
ing to work this section of the patch 
well before we apply the straw, which 
is to protect the berries from getting 
dirty. 

It was our intention to plant 1000 
more strawberry plants this spring, 
but we have concluded to only plant 
one row of 250, and after fruiting, 
work out the old patch, as we kept 
it perfectly clean and can work it out 
easily. Our plan will be to take a 
light one-horse turning plow and cut 
the old rows down to about three 
inches wide, then thoroughly cultivate 
the middles, applying a 2-6-6 fertilizer 
heavily, then chop the rows down to 
small blocks of plants, say 3x3 inches, 
18 inches apart. When the runners 


start, we will try to keep them in to 
an 18-inch matted row as near as we 
can, then grow a crop in 1914. 

Really, I do not know what wé will 
do with the berries if there is a big 
crop, as we did not plant for mat: 
ket, and my frietid Prof, Lieyd, from} 
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Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coup, 
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the experiment station, says that with 
a good season we may expect sixty 
bushels. 

March 28. Heavy rains and great 
damages all alon gthe big streams. 
Clearing and colder. 

C. D. LYON, 





SOIL BUILDING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. £. B. 
Taylor in RURAL WORLD March 
13th, says: Our farm is rolling lime. 
stone clay loam, some of it is steep 
enough to wash, and by this contip. 
ual washing and cultivation you haye 
got down to the clay. 

This is the most difficult task 4 
tiller of the soil ever undertakes, to 
create a soil, for that’s what you will 
have to do. } 

The soil is washed away. Some 
other person further down the stream 
has your soil. I experienced the same 
difficulty back on my father’s old 
farm in Missouri. A covering of ma- 
nure and some of the chemical fer. 
tilizers will help you out for a crop 
or so, but you must make a soil. Stack 
your straw upon these spots and make 
a feed lot upon them, feed on it till 
you have built a soil, then grow clo 
ver on it for two or three years. 

This is a slow process, but the 
only way to make new soil. You 
state you have 120 acres. If you farm 
one-fourth of this each year, inten- 
sively, letting the other three-fourths 
to pasture or rest. By the time you 
get to the last quarter it will have 
sad sufficient rest to pay you fo 
waiting. 

It looks like enterprise to keep stir 
ring broad acres, but you would bet- 
ter be spending time and energy it 
good patient waiting for your soil to 
build and rest. GOOSE QUILL. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Any time 
for the last four weeks would have 
been a good time to vote a tax for 
hard roads. I think the measure 
would have carried. To one who 
‘was born on a turnpike, these roads 
are abominable. 

We have been experimenting a lit- 
tle with the King drag, though it has 
really passed the experimental stage. 

We have been plowing at intervals 
for some time, and had to go along 
the highway for about 100 rods to 
reach the field. As it took but a mit 
ute to change from drag to plow, wé 
have dragged that 100 rods more than 
a dozen times and now most of tt 
does not get bad, no matter how hard 
it rains or freezes, and one day's 
sun makes it dry. 

A great many will not drag until 
it is dry, and while this makes # 
smoother, yet it does little toward 
puddling and rendering it impervious 
to water. 

Since writing above, the sun has 
“crossed the line,” and while we suf 
fered no real damage, we had high 
wind that uncovered twenty tons of 
hay that is stacked out. Not a buslr 
el of oats sown to date, March 24th, 
and more than three inches of rail 
within the last few days, so there will 
be few sown in March. 

Some clover that was sown in Feb 
ruary came up, and it is thought 
it is killed by two pretty hard frees®. 
We are waiting till it is dry enougi 
to harrow our wheat, when we sow 
our clover. We also want to 
some oats. 

We have been writing, drageité 
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road and choring between showers 
today. It has rained at least two 
jnches today and is still raining. 
March 24. AGRICOLA. 


SOME HAY TALK. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

It is very common for farm press 
writers and farmers’ institute speak- 
ers, in discussing the growing of tim- 
othy hay to treat of it as being a 
crop that is so exhaustive of soil fer- 
tility that its growing should be re- 
stricted to any but the very strongest 
soils, and while this is in a way cor- 
rect, we cannot help feeling that a 
good part of the prejudice against tim- 
othy comes from the well-known fact 
that its food value is low, when com- 
pared with some other hays, especially 
those made from the legumes. 

Be this as it may, liverymen, race 
horse trainers, and other handlers of 
light horses, demand pure timothy 
nay and will pay good prices to get 
it, prices so high in fact that it has 
come to be recognized a profitable 
farm crop, even by those who fully 
recognize its heavy demands upon the 
soil for readily available plant food. 

Clark, the famous New Jersey hay 
man, on land which was originally 
very low in fertility, made hay grow- 
ing profitable by thoroughly fitting the 
soil for the crop, and depending upon 
commercial manures, applied very 
heavily, to make the crop pay upon 
high priced land with the high-priced 
labor, and he has made it very profit- 
able. 

It takes 48 pounds of nitrogen, 20 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 36 
pounds of potash to grow a crop of 
two tons per acre of timothy hay, 
and the actual cost of this amount 
of plant food, if bought in any market 
today, would be just about $12, or $6 
perton of hay, so it may be said that 
the difference between the selling 
price of hay per ton, and $6 is the 
profit on the crop, less the labor. 

With No. 1 timothy hay worth 
around $13 per ton, this leaves a fair 
margin of profit fo rthe grower, even 
though he go into the market for all 
the plant food needed to grow it, but 
when grown in a rotation with other 
crops in which clover has a place to 
furnish the nitrogen, the application 
of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
these in moderate quantity, is all that 
is necessary. 

If we take 100 pounds of 14 per 
cent acid phosphate and add to it 50 
pounds of muriate of potash, broad- 
casting this amount on each acre of 
our meadow in April, harrowing it in, 
ve will have provided for these two 
‘ements of plant food, fully up to 
the requirements of an average hay 
crop. 

The annual cost of such an appli- 
tation is small, and by adopting this 
plan we will hear less about the ex- 
haustion of soil from hay growing. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Everyone 
knows that neither sheep nor cows 
have teeth in the upper jaw, but do 
you know that the grasshopper car- 
tes his teeth in his stomach, while 
a turtle and terrapin have none at 





The eye of the owl never moves, 
but is fixed, and when it moves, its 
tye must move all its head at once. 
The eye of a rabbit and a fish never 
Closes, for they have no eyelids, while 
he horse has no eyebrows. The croc- 
odile devours all birds but one. the 
wlezac, which enters its open jaws 
and eats the leeches that gather there 
and annoy the reptile, a feathered 
tooth-pick, as it were. C. E. DAVIS. 
ee 


RONE CO. WHITE, JOHNSON CO. WHITE, 
ed, $2.99 (and Leaming crated, $2.50, Shell- 
house ana Stored and dried in a modern seed 


thoroughly tested. Shipped on 


Catalogue regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 


ree. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 
Chatham, Ils. 





THE KANSAS CO-OPERATORS’ 
LAW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Every 
co-operator rejoices with the Kansas 
farmers over the co-operators’ law 
recently enacted by the Kansas Leg- 
islature, and which goes into imme- 
diate effect for the benefit of the 
many Equity Exchanges we are organ- 
izing in the State of Kansas. Under 
this law every by-law of the Equity 
Union can be legally carried out and 
enforced. 


Note the Equity principles in this 
new law: 1. Each stockholder has 
only one vote. 2. All profits over a 
certain per cent shall be prorated 
back to stockholders according to 
patronage. 3. The right to recall 
directors. 4. The right to _ limit 
the number of shares or the 
amount of capital held by each 
member. 5. The manner of becom- 
ing a member. 6. All farmers’ ele- 
vators can file a written declaration 
with the secretary of state that a 
majority of its stockholders have voted 
to accept the benefits of this act and 
then become a co-operative company 
indeed, and in truth. 7. No company 
can use the title “Co-operative” un- 
less it has complied with the provis- 
ions of this act. This will do away 
with the so-called co-operative com- 
panies which are only capitalistic con- 
cerns. 

Here is the law. Read it and save 
this paper: 

Senate Bill No. 629. 

AN ACT authorizing the incorpora- 
tion of co-operative associations, 
companies, exchanges, societies or 

unions defining their powers and the 

regulations thereof, 


Be it enacted by the Legislature oi 
the State of Kansas: 

Section 1. Any number of persons, 
not less than twenty, who are citi- 
zens of the state of Kansas, may as- 
sociate themselves together as a Co- 
operative corporation for the purpose 
of conducting any agricultural, dairy, 
mercantile, mining, manufacturing, or 
mechanical business on the co-opera- 
tive plan. The title of such corpora- 
tion shall begin with “The” and end 
with “Association,” “Company,” “Cor- 
poration,” “Exchange,” “Society,” or 
“Union.”. For the purpose of this act 
the “Co-operative Plan” shall be con- 
strued to mean a business concern 
that distributes the net profits of its 
business by: First, the payment of 
a fixed dividend upon its stock; sec- 
ond, the remainder of its profits are 
pro rated to its several stockholders 
upon their purchases from or sales to 
said concern or both such, purchases 
and sales. 

Sec. 2. They shall sign and acknowl- 
edge written articles of incorporation 
which shall contain: The name of 
corporation; the names and residences 
of the persons forming the same; the 
purpose of the organization; the prin- 
cipal place of business; the amount 
of capital stock; the number of shares 
and the par value of each share; the 
number of directors and the names of 
those selected for the first term; the 
time for which the corporation is to 
continue, not to exceed fifty years. 

Sec. 3. The original articles of in- 
corporation or a certified copy of the 
same shall be filed with the secretary 
of state who shall return to the cor- 
poration a certified copy of the same, 
with the date of filing and attested 
with the seal of his office, upon the 
approval of the Charter Board. 

Sec. 4. For filing the articles of 
incorporations and amendments there- 
to under this act the same fees shall 
be paid to the secretary of state as 
is now required under the general cor- 
poration law. 

Sec. 5. No corporation organized 
under the provisions of this act shall 


commence business until at least twen- 
ty per cent of its capital stock has 
been paid for in actual cash, and a 
sworn statement to that effect has 
been filed with the’ secretary of state, 
and his receipt for the same shall be 
construed as a permit to do business. 


Sec. 6. Every such association shall 
be managed by a board of not less 
than five directors. The directors 
shall be elected by and from the 
stockholders of the association at 
such times and for such term of of- 
fice as the by-laws may prescribe, 
fand shall hold office for time for 
which elected and until their succes- 
sors are elected and shall enter upon 
the discharge of their duties; but a 
majority of the stockholders shall 
have power at any regular or special 
stockholders meeting legally called, 
to remove any director or official for 
cause, and fill the vacancy, and there- 
upon the directors so removed shall 
cease to be a director of said asso- 
ciation. The officers of every such 
association shall be: a president, one 
or more vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the directors, and each of 
said officers must be a director of 
the association. The office of secre- 
tary and treasurer may be combined, 
the person filling the office shall be 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be allowed 
to own or have any interest in more 
than ten per cent of the capital stock 
of such corporation. Each member 
shall be entitled to one and only one 
vote for each director to be elected. 


Sec, 8. Each corporation shall form- 
ulate by-laws prescribing the duties 
of the directors and officials; the man- 
ner of distributing the profits of its 
business; the manner of becoming a 
member, and such other rules and in- 
structions to its officials and members 
as will tend to make the corporation 
an effective business organization. 

Sec. 9. Each corporation organized 
under the provisions of this act shall 
make an annual report to the secre- 
tary of state the same as is required 
of other corporations; provided such 
co-operative corporation shall be re- 
quired to report the names of its stock- 
holders and amount of stock owned 
by each for such years only as may 
be required by the secretary of state. 

Sec. 10. All co-operative corpora- 
tions, companies, or associations 
heretofore organized and doing busi- 
ness under prior statutes, or which 
have attempted to so organize and do 
business, shall have the benefit of 
all of the provisions of this act, and 
be bound thereby on paying the fees 
provided for in this act and filling 
with the secretary of state, a writ- 
ten declaration signed and sworn to 
by the president and secretary to the 
effect that said co-operative company 
or association has by a majority vote 
of its stockholders decided to accept 
the benefits of and be bound by the 
provisions of this act. No associa- 
tion organized under this act shall be 
required to do or perform anything 
not specifically required herein, in 
order to become a corporation, or to 
continue its business as such. 


Sec. 11. No corporation, associa- 
tion or company now or hereafter or- 
ganized or doing business for profit 
in this state shall be entitled ta use 
the title “Co-operative” as part oi its 
corporate or other business name or 
title, unless it has complied with the 
provisions of this act; and any cor- 
porations, association or company vio- 
lating the provisions of this section 
may be enjoined from doing business 
under such name at the instance of 
any stockholder of any association leg- 
ally organized hereunder. 

Sec. 12. This act shall take effect 
and be in force and from and after its 
publication in the official state paper. 

I hereby certify that the above Bill 








| STOPPED 
MY CATARRH 
OVER NIGHT 


I Will Gladly Tell You 








How---FREE 
It is a new way. It is something abso- 





lutely different. No lotions, sprays or sick- 
ly smelling salves or creams. No atomi- 
zer, or any apparatus 
of any kind. Nothing 
to smoke or inhale. 
No steaming, or rub- 
bing or injections. No 
electricity or vibration 
or massage. No pow- 
der; .no plasters: no 
keeping in the house. 
Nothing of that kind 
at all. Something new 
and different — some- § 
thing delightful and 
healthful — something # 
instantly successful. “9 
You do not have to 
wait, and linger, and 
pay out a lot of mon- 
e) You can stop it 
ver night—and I will 
gladly tell you how—j j 
FREE. I am not a Seen x. 
doctor and this is not a so-called doctor’s 
prescription—but I am cured, and my friends 
ire cured, and you can be cured. Your suf- 
fering will ‘stop at once like magic. 
|AM FREE--YOU CAN BE FREE 
My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It 
made me ill. It dulled my mind. It under- 
mined my health and was weakening my 
will, The hawking, coughing, spitting made 
me obnoxious to all, and my foul breath and 
lisgusting habits made even my loved ones 
avoid me secretly. My delight in life was 
dulled and my faculties impaired. I knew 
that in time it would bring me to an un- 
timely grave because every moment of the 
day and night it was slowly yet surely sap- 
ping my vitality. 
Fut I found a cure, and IT am ready to tell 
you about it FREE. Write me promptly. 
Send no money Just your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card, Say: “Dear Sam 
Katz, Please tell me how you cured your 
atarrh and how I can cure mine.” That's 
all you need to say. I will understand, and 
I will write to you with complete informa- 
tion, FREE, at once Do not delay. Send 
the post®l card or write me a letter today. 
Don’t think of turning this page until you 
have asked for this wonderful treatment 


that can do for you what it has done for me. 
SAM KATZ, Suite 1379, 
1325 Michigan Ave. Chicago, ll. 














originated in the Senate, and passed 
that body February 25th, 1912. 

Adopted Conference Report March 
10th, 1913. 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

President Pro Tem, of the Senate. 

BURT E. BROWN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Passed the House March 7, 1913. 

Adopted Conference Report March 
10th, 1913. 

W. L. BROWN, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. A. DUNMIRE, 
Asst. Chief Clerk of the House. 
Approved March 17, 1913. 
GEO. H. HODGES, 
Governor. 
State of Kansas. 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, CHAS. H. SESSIONS, Secretary 
of State of the State of Kansas, do 
hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing is a correct copy of the orig- 
inal enrolled bill now on file in my 
office. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto . subscribed my 
name and affixed my official 
seal, this 18th day of March, 
1913. 

CHAS. H. SESSION, 

Secretary of State. 


(Seal.) 


She (Saturday night at the house 
party)—Do you like to dance? 

He (wearily)—yYes, but not on my 
week ends. 

She (sympathetically) —Try ankle 
supporters. 
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CO-OPERATION IN DENMARK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: John Ff. 
Sinciair of the Vanish-American As- 
socialloh 1m an address in Cunicago 
said: ‘Lhe fruits of co-operation are 
shown by the tact that eigaty-nilie 
Yamilies out of every Mubured in 
Denmark own their own tarms ana 
uouses. And just nove, if you will, 
the size of these farms on Which men 
are prospering by co-operative eltort. 
The 240,000 farms in Lenmark av- 
erage only a little over forty acres 
each. Of this number 638,V0U farms 
contain less than one and oOne-hail 
acres each; 65,000 farms are [rom 
Obe ald one-half to tUluirteen anu 
one-halt acres each. ‘The others 
range up to one hundred and nity 
acres. 

And yet more than ninety million 
dollars’ worth of butter, eggs and 
meats are exported by the iarmers 
of Denmark annually. 

In 1906 the Danes had 208 million 
doilars in savings banks, 

Co-operative Creameries. 

More than a thousand co-operative 
creameries handle practically all the 
milk in the country. 

Mach member enters into a con- 
tract to supply all the products ot his 
herd for a period usually for ten to 
nifteen years. 

The Members Stand Together. 

The nation is shipping a million 
dollars’ worth of butter to England 
every week. 

Bacon Factories. 

Thirty-four bacon factories with a 
membership of nearly a hundred 
thousand farmers, slaughter more 
than one and one-half million dol- 
lars’ worth of hogs annually. 

Co-operation On Eggs. 

A Danish co-operative egg export 
society has 550 local unions which 
do a business of over six and one-half 
million dollars every year. Every 
farmer stamps each egg he markets 
and is fined if it is not fresh. Dan- 
ish eggs bring a fancy price because 
they are always fresh, well sorted, 
well packed and guaranteed. 

Savings Banks. 

Denmark has 536 co-operative sav- 
ings banks. A farmer can acquire 
land on a 50-year loan at 4 per cent. 
A laborer who has one-tenth the pur- 
chase price of land can borrow the 
nine-tenths on that margin of secur- 
ity. 

Danish co-operation would not be 
complete without its system of buy- 
ing at wholesale. This business con- 
ducted through a great central agen- 
cy, amounted in 1908, to seventeen 
and one-half million dollars. ‘ihe 
commodities handled include seeds, 
fertilizers, machinery, in fact, every 
necessity for the operation and up- 
keep of the farm. 

Education Important. 

“First in importance is education 
in that country of agricultural 
achievement. The University of Co- 
penhagen with the agricultural col- 
leges has an enrollment of thirty 
thousand. The students learn to re- 

gard agriculture not only as a sci- 

ence of production but as a system 
of distribution. 


He finds that the farmers’ busi- 


crops as well as the growing of them 
anu that Co-Operative marketing is as 
essential as cO-OperallVe production. 
jie Vanes never stop iearnily. 
ihey Keep on stuaying alier ieaving 
ime agricullurai colleges. 
Co-operatiou is constantly elevat- 
ing the lower to a higher 
piane of economic well being. le has 
inspired Lope and Optimism in thous- 
anus Of peasanc hearts. ‘The Vanes 
work together that they may prosper 
individually. 

Richest Nation, 
Let us keep in mind that the rich- 
est nation in Hurope in proportion io 
population 1s a co-operative people. 
wvelmark is about one-fourth the 
size of Wisconsin. Much of il was 
formerly a _ bleak waste of sand 
dunes. Only the eastern portion ot 
the country and the neighboring isi- 
ands were considered lit for agricul- 
ture. in addition to its poverty of 
liatural resources, the country was 
impoverished by the Napoleonic wars 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
cetury. Practically ali of its com- 
merce was gone. The peasant farm- 
ers were in a most pitiable condi- 
tion. 
‘oday Denmark is essentially an 
agricultural country, the weaithiest 
in KHurope according to population. 
Co-operation was the agency which 
lifted Denhmark——co-operative buying. 
The Golden Rule principles of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union will lift the 
American farmers to the same level 
of efficiency, prosperity and frater- 
naiism. Let no Equity Union mem- 
ber sulk im his tent, nor grow dis- 
couraged by the way. Let us renew 
the fight with fresh vigor and new 
hope for the month of April. Our 
cause is just and sure to wil out, 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


classes 





THE TWINE QUESTION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
we have been unable to get cord- 
age companies to quote us_ prices 
on twine. There is such a strong or- 
ganization among twine manufactur- 
ers, Wholesalers and retailers that 
there is absolutely no competition 
among them. ‘They can wait com- 
placently and quietly until the farm- 
ers’ grain crop for 1913 will be and 
then put the price ‘as high as the 
trade will bear.”’ 
They have so much power through 
combination, that they can force 
farmers to pay an extortionate price; 
and they wait till the grain crop 
“shows up” and then the extortion 
is in proportion to the victims’ abil- 
ity to pay. 
No wonder farmers as a class are 
heid to a bare existence. They are 
a great mob contending with these 
powerful combinations and _influ- 
ences. 
The National Union is unable to 
make any satisfactory deal on twine 
for our Local Unions in 1913. 
You can write to the Warden of 
your state penitentiary at Stillwater, 
Minn.; Sioux Falls, ‘South Dakota; 
Bismark, North Dakota; Lansing, 
Kansas. But you had best. lay this 
paper down and write AT ONCE as 
their meager supply will soon be 


So far 


mercy of the twine trust, and hold-up 
system. 


ought to be put on the market in 
competition with honest labor twine. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. li the State wants to scart “real 
2: @. Q:Bensten Genta, competition with the T wine Trust 
2. L. F., Hoffman, Mott, N. D. and give us cheaper twine, let each 
3. S. S. Ray, Cyrene, Mo. state rect ¢ rine ani , 
4. R. Romer, Liberal, Kan. . a See plant, sapaes, 410 ¢f 
65, A. Hoffman, Leola, 8. D. honest labor and all the State plants 
6. T. L. Line, Columbia City, Ind. unite in buying fiber, and the quit 
7. R. L. Cook, Guymon. Okla. ‘ae ‘ 7 & ee ; += ited 
8. Charles Kraft, Odessa, Minn. Union will distribute direct trom 


factory to farm at actual cost of dis- 
tribution. Let each state do the 
sume with farm machinery atid we 
will have taken a long step toward 
contented farmers and cheaper food 
products for all the people. 

Twine is sure to be high in 1913 
if we have a good grain crop. 
jobber, wholesaler and retailer will 
add a littie extra profit and talk 
about the war in Mexico. 

The great need of wrganization 
among tarmers is emphasized every 


day. We must organize, organize, 
organize! ; 
Une hundred Equity Unions with 


tors will make a demonstration that 
will unite one million farmers ana 
keep them united. 

C. O. DRAYTON. 
Greelville, Ili. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ LOSS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
Wheat growers have lost $237,225,000 
on the wheat crop of 1912. 

Six hundred and forty bushels of 
wheat will be sold by the wheat 
growers of the 1912 crop. ‘The av- 
erage price that the grower will re- 
ceive will be 68 cents. The actual 


well patronizea elevator is % cent 
per bushel and on the wholesale 
market 4% cent per bushel. lf tne 
grain growers were orgalized and 
ho sCavsS alnong them tue ohe cent 


1 cent. 
portation will be 8 cents per bushel. 
The actual cost of milling in a mod- 
ern flour mill is 10 cents per bushel 
but l’ll figure 12 cents. The average 
transportation cost on the finished 
products is 5 cents per bushel. 

The actual cost of handling tne 
finished products is 1 cent per bushel. 
Suniming up, the actual total cost per 
bushel is 27 cents but I’ll say 1 cent 
more for good measure. 
96 cents. The average price paid by 
but 111 call it only $1.35. 
dred fifty million bushels will be 


made on this wheat will 


500,000. 


bigger half raw. 


will be $1.00. 


I do not believe that convict twine | 


Every | 


ten thousand Golden Rule Co-opera- | 


cost of handling wheat in a modern, | 


actual cost still could be reduced to | 
The average cost of trans- | 


So the aci- 
ual value on the finished product is 


the consumers is $1.38 per bushel, 
Four hun- 


consumed at home and the profits 
be $175,- 
Two hundred million bush- 
els of wheat will be shipped to for- 
eign markets, some finished and the | department the selling end also. 
The average actual | 
cost to place this product on the for-|farmers of our country demand jus 
eign markets will be 382 cents per | ticé and an equitable return for thell 
bushel and the average actual vaiue | labor. 

of this product on foreign markets | 
The average price the | er 


‘Get A Canadian Home 


| In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of 


















tricts that afford rare opportu. 
nity to secure 160 Acres oft 
excollent agricultural land Frege 


For Grain Gro 
1 Cattle Raising 


this Province has no superi 
Jand in profitable agriculture shows ap 
= unbroken period of Over @ quarter of 


a century. 

2 ©Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Raj). 
ways Convenient; Soil the very best, ang 
Pay social conditions most desirable. 

y Vacant lands adjacent to Free Home. 
steads may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 
reasonable prices. 

For Further Particulars, address 


fn 
0, 

. J. Broughton 

12 W. Adams St. Chicago,Iy 





Canadian Government A 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, 


Cc. 
Room 412, 1 





or write Superintendent of Immigrstion, 
Ottawa, Canada. 














lof the N. Dakota Agricultural Col- 
llege and the value of plant food 
|consumed per bushel is 46% cents, 
| That brings the total cost of produc. 
|tion to $1.02%. That shows that, 
if the wheat growers had made all 
|the profits they still had lost $14,- 
|750,000 on their crop. The total 
jamount of loss on the 1912 wheat 
|crop by the farmers is $237,225,000, 
| according to these figures, 36% cents 
|}per bushel. This all could be saved 
| if the wheat growers were organized, 
would handle and finish their prod- 
ucts ald would not Sell to lose but 
'would demand a just price for them, 
|The farmer that has sold 2,000 bush- 
els of wheat can say that he has paid 
|hayseed tax to the tune of $730. 
Why not get wise and quit paying 
| this hayseed tax? Join the Farmers’ 
| Equity Union, all of you, and then it 
| will be only a matter of a short time 
|when the wheat grower will not be 
compelled to play the losing game. 
ADAM SCHARICK. 


A NATIONAL ISSUE. 


| Kditor RURAL WORLD: The 
|time has gone by when the farm- 
l ers of our nation think only of 


llarge crops. We have learned to 
|know that the selling end is as all 
| important as the producing end. We 
|must not only produce all we cal, 
| but we must sell right so as to keep 
our land in a state of high produc- 
| tiveness. 
It looks pretty good to see Presi- 
|dent Wilson after the services of 
|Charles S. Barrett for the assistant 
of the Agricultural Department. Mr. 
| Barrett, who has spent a life time 
'on the selling end and president ol 
‘the Farmers’ Union of the south. 
Also we notice the several states 
that are adding to their agricultural 


All will come right as fast as the 


Also the demand from the consul 
for direct shipment and marketing 





speculators will receive for this sur- | of,farm crops in the finished form, is 
plus wheat product will be $1.25 per!a great factor also in hastening a 
bushel, a total profit of $50,000,000. | national awakening among the farm- 
The total profit that will be made | ers for Equity principles. 

on the 1912 wheat crop of the coun- | There is also a strong move on foot 
try will be $225,500,000. I do not! to try to get all farm organization 
make the claim that these figures are | under one head so there can be more 
correct, as the sources of my infor-| concerted action on a national scope 
mation are not completed, but I am | Farming is too important a business 
satisfied that the total amount of|to drag along, and at al times be at 
profit made on the wheat crop is|the mercy of all other businesses. 
sooner more than less. If the farm- | I wish to state here that the latter 
ers that grow wheat were organized, | end of March I meet. with the exec 
would handle and finish this wheat | tive board of the Federation of Labor 
crop and kept all the profits made|and I think they will begin at onee 
the average price per bushel would | to get charters from the state to fore 
be $1.02 8-10 that they would re-| exchanges and will place Bs 
ceive for their wheat. The average | changes” in different cities je 
cost of production is 58 cents per | direct from “farm and factor” 8 











ness may include the marketing of 


exhausted and then you are at the 





bushel according to Prof. J. H. Worst | they hope to have a friendly © ope 
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ation from “The Farmers’ Equity 
Union”’ which is uppermost in my 
mind as well as see the consumers 
have what they should have. 

All locals who can sell eggs, poul- 
try, vegetables, fruit, flour, or any- 
thing write me or R. E. Woodmansee, 
Sec’y Federation of Labor, Spring- 
field, Ill. Also I wish to say they 
will no doubt sell and handle hay, 
oats, corn, and sell to farmers also, 
as the Federation of Labor’s Ex- 
changes can get in close touch with 
farmers also at their points, and you 
will note that the consumers’ ex- 
changes will force the farmers 
around the consumers’ exchange to 
fall in line also. Equity is destined 
to be a National Union of great power 
before we are aware. 

It would be wise for each local to 
take up this matter at once and get 
your secretaries in touch with either 
Mr. Woodmansee or myself. When 
writing for information always ask 
through Colman’s RURAL WORLD 
or in writing enclose a stamp for a 
reply. 

Remember the farmer cannot get 
along without the consumer, nor can 
consumer get along without the farm- 
er, but both can get along very nicely 
without Mr. Middlemen. 

Springfield, Ill., and Kansas City, 
Mo., are the two most advanced cities 
getting in line for Equity but others 
will follow when they see success of 
these two places. 

The Federation of Labor, the par- 
ent body of all labor bodies, is the 
largest organization in the world. 
The laboring men are meeting with 
great success in co-operation in buy- 
ing in England, Scotland, Iréland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Norway and 
Sweden and other foreign countries 
and in this country in a limited way. 
They claim that Equity principies 
follow very closely the line of busi- 
ness followed other places. 

All locals who wish to get in touch 
with consumer kindly let us know 
through RURAL WORLD or by let- 
ter. 

Now we wish to hear from the 
North, way up in Dakota and Min- 
nesota, as I feel that an order of sev- 
eral car loads of flour from the con- 
sumer can certainly be filled by the 
hard-wheat growers by the farmer 
and consumer getting so close to- 
gether with each other’s supply and 
demands, 

The consumer is willing to buy 
your wheat at market price also to 
pay you HALF of the profit on flour 
until Mr. Middlemen take to the 
woods; and when the time comes that 
we have no middle men prices then 
all business done on Equity to all. 

We are fast learning that to aid 
others is to aid ourselves. 

Let us hear from all locals who 
wish to begin on Equity business di- 
rect to consumer. V. I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill, 

P. S.—To the inquiry from Fowler, 
Kan., I would say, our best demand 
here for alfalfa hay is from October 
to January ist. October and No- 
vember the best of all months. Al- 
falfa slow now. = = 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Late quo- 
tations of hens, heavy, 16%c; light, 
16c, per pound.” 

Six weeks ago heavy hens sold in 
country towns at 9 cents, and light at 
about the same, so we ask the ques- 
tion, why would it not pay those who 
have plenty of range and plenty of 
feed, to buy up 1,000 or 2,000 hens, 
when they are cheap, and hold them 
for the high prices that always come 
at this season? 

If 50 to 100 head of cattle were on 
full feed, ten to twenty times as 
Many hens ranging in the feed sheds 


enough to maintain or even fatten 
them, and if the hens had no such a 
chance, having to be fed marketable 
grain at market prices, a 3-cent raise 
between buying and selling price 


would pay as well or better than 
steer feeding. 
Under favorable conditions, the 


the period of feeding to pay for the 


in price and weight. 

While though it would seem as 
good a business proposition to feed 
hens as to feed hogs or cattle, it has 
never been tried, and I suggest it to 
those whose surroundings will per- 
mit it. Cc. S. PARSONS. 

Dearborn Co., Ind. 





FROM CENTRALIA LOCAL— 
NOTE CHANGE OF DATE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Owing to 
district school elections coming on the 
first Saturday afternoon in April, Cen- 
tralia Local, of Farmers’ Equity Un- 
ion, will hold its monthly meeting on 
Saturday, April 12th, instead of April 
5th. All members are requested to 
take notice. Let every member work 
for a good meeting. Come in and pay 
your local dues, and do not let the 
burden of hall rent and postage fall 
on a few. Convince your neighbor of 
the money value of co-operation to 
himself, and he will come in and join. 
The success of Equity depends on the 
efforts of each and every member and 
not on the work of a few, as some 


ing April 12th. 
O. V. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Centralia, Ill., March 28, 1913. 





REO THE FIFTH. 





Another prize was won recently for 
graceful driving at a big eastern carni- 
val by the daughter of a Reo the Fifth 
owner, this being at least the sixth 
prize of this kind won by ladies driv- 
ing Reo the Fifth within the past few 
months, says R. HE. Olds, president of 
the Reo Motor Car Company. 

We receive scores of letters from la- 
dies in every section of the globe testi- 
fying to the convenience, simplicity, 
safety, comfort and efficiency of the 
Reo left side drive, right hand center 
control and foot brakes, these features 
being specially adapted to closed cars 
or to rainy weather where the top side 
curtains are used. 

One lady who has owned and driven 
a Reo every day for five consecutive 
years wrote us yesterday that she finds 
the use of both fore doors, due to the 
absence of all outside levers, of great 
practical convenience to her. Im- 


of her Reo the Fifth she decided to 
dispense with the use of a chauffeur 
and drive the car herself. She gave 
positive instructions at her garage that 
no one touch her car and that only the 
oil recommended by the Reo Company 
be used. What few adjustments that 
were necessary to be made on her car 
during the past year she has made ab- 
solutely herself. She has driven her 
Reo the Fifth every day and reports 
that it is running as smoothly as on 
the day she bought it. 

Another lady says that she derives 
much pleasure, comfort and satisfac- 
tion in knowing that her Reo the Fifth 
is dependable which is but another 
term for power, speed, roadability and 
safety. Then again a western lady is 
charmed with her Reo’s snap and 
strength, the latter reducing the depre- 
ciation charge to the lowest possible 
minimum. We eagerly sought to please 
the ladies when designing the Reo the 
Fifth and to thus see our painstaking 
efforts win their hearty and intelligent 
approval is more than gratifying to us. 





We will appreciate your sending in 
the names and addresses of friends 
and neighbors for sample copies of 





and lots would gather up waste 





hens should lay enough eggs during|>@8¢, tomatoes and lettuce. 


pressed with the simplicity of design | you? 


KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We had 
our last snow and cold last week 
(this is March 19), today was a 
very nice spring day. Our “boys” are 
making tobacco beds. One is planted 
or sown, rather, together with cab- 
We and 
Co., this means myself and the dear 


feed, leaving as a profit the increase |/ittle ones, were sowing a few garden 


and flower seeds today—our first at- 
tempt for the season. Ground worked 
up as nice as an ashbed. No potatoes 
planted yet but we are going as fast 
as possible from one joy to another. 
Potatoes in the pit yet. We are ex- 
pecting a little more freezing weather. 
Potatoes “eating” 85c per bu., for seed 
from $1 to $1.60 per bu in store. Eggs 
were léc, turkeys 18c per lb. There 
seems to be more for sale here, how- 
ever. When we sold ours they were 
15¢c per Ib. 

This is fine plowing weather just 
now. 

We have as yet a few hogs to sell 
for market. Perhaps we will catch the 
high prices. 

The season is now on for setting 
sweet clover plants, we urge our 
friends to try the plant method. We 
have tested mail shipments. They do 
very well; also express lots. 

We have both the white and yellow 
plants to offer. Our ad for plants wAs 
incomplete for several issues, 
trust our friends will see the correct 
address now added. We would be 
pleased to have the full address sent 





seem to think. Yours for a big meet-|™8 Of the friend mentioned in the last| 


lissue of RURAL WORLD. The friend 
Hin question is the one mentioned in 
}issue of March 13 in the article headed 
“Restoring Worn Land.” Also, 
full address is desired of E. B. Taylor 
of Switzerland Co., Ind. 


used either for starting alfalfa or 
sweet clover. 

We believe this method will prove 
effective. Look for our ad. It will be 
in the RURAL WORLD all through 
April and the rest of March. We will 
|be pleased to hear from those who are 
interested. We believe we can help 
our friends to success by the plant and 
soil method. These plants would sur- 
prise you; they grow wonderfully fast 
after they get started. Now Is a splen- 
did time to order. 

We can help you to a start with 
sweet clover and you can help us in 
& commercial way—a friend in need is 
a friend indeed—then let us be friends 
to each other. We can both derive a 
benefit. You that have poor land and 
which is getting poorer all the time, 
what is that kind of land worth to 
Why hesitate, when you can 
start now with plants. These plants 
have struggled for their existence for 
the past season. They will grow, and 
even if in a small way. Why not send 
us an order? You need not wait to 
write; we will send you a square deal 
for whatever amount you wish to in- 
vest. 

Of course, if you want to write first 
for particulars, well and good, but, 
really, friends, you would do well to 
order plants for a start this spring. If 
you order express lots we will give you 
in addition to the plants a nice little 
lot of the soil to use in setting out 
your plants. Of course we want you 





but | 


the | 


The Business Man Farmer 
knows the importance of usin r nery 
on the farm. He too, knows the value of ing 
cut fodder. Proper cutting and filling a Bilo 
are_as important as the ie itself The 


iz nsilage 
Patented), is built for endurance and satisfaction- 
ziving. rospective buyers of Ensilage Outters 
should know al) about the BL 
The information is free for as . 
Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust at... Louis. 





EUGENE W. STAPF, 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL EN 

and Inctaller of Sterage ° 
Electric Light and Power Plante for 
City and Farm. 


402 LACLEDE BLDG., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


00-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottom land, above 
overfiow, and only 6 miles from ruflroad 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
ing. People are all white and native 
Americans; most of them are from IIli- 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought for $40 
per acre if taken this month; %& cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. I have two 
smaller farms for sale aiso. 

L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 








Electric Lights in House 
and Barn 


furnished by Storage Battery, charged 
with a dynamo run by the little farm 
engine while pumping, grinding, etc. 
Anyone can take care of the simple 
plant. After once installed, practiosily 
no expense. Put dynamo by the en- 
gine (location immaterial) and battery 
any other suitable place. No fires or 
explosions—not even a shock! Clean 
and safe!! Best insurance for your 
| buildings. Loss caused by fire from 
|} coal oil lamp or lantern is ten timer 
| the cost of a complete Eleetric Lighting 
installation. Think and act quick! Lit- 
j}erature and estimates free. Let me 
tell you what a few hundred dollars 
will do for you. 

H. J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Klectric and Water Syatems. 
Water Wheels and Rama. 





When our | 
soil is in a crumbly condition is a fine | 
time to order inoculating soil to be| 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





| Now is flood-tide season for both 
new and renewal subscriptions, Hun- 
dreds of farmers are renewing every 
week, and you, too, certainly will wish 
to begin 1913 farming operations in 
the right way, by starting in with your 
subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD well paid in advance. The 
paper will mean very much more to 
you if you will do this. You'll be 
|gladder to see it every week. And, 
of course, you can’t think of trying 
to run your farm this season with- 
out it. It is no longer a question of 
whether the paper is really practical 
and worth its subscription price—for 
thousands of farmers, who are at the 
very forefront of our great agricult- 
ural industry take it and say. they 
wouldn’t attempt to farm withou* it. 
It is no longer a question of whether 
or not you can afford to read the RU- 
RAL WORLD, for thousands of farm- 
ers will tell you it costs a great deal 
more not to read it. 

And besides all this, the RURAL 
WORLD, as you probably know, de- 
pends more on its subscribers and 
less on its advertising patronage than 
almost any other farm paper. We 
are here to help the farmer and his 
family; the advertisements we take 
we believe are only such as help the 
farmer—and we don’t get money from 
any other kind. Consequently, ‘we 
are obliged to rely largely upon the 








to succeed with the plant if it can at 
all be made possible. We mean well 
and hope to have your trade. 
More rain is the next on the list as | 
I just heard the patter of the drops 
fall. We would like a few days with- 
out rain just now as our plowing and | 
other work is going on nicely. 
Wishing you all a bountiful season 
with joy and happiness for your lot I 
am, Yours for soil improvement by 
sweet clover, 
MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 








this paper. 





farmers for support. 

If your subscription has expired, 
please take your pencil right now, 
write your order and mail it with 
your check, cash or money order— 
right away. 

We will be looking for your renew- 
al. It costs you only 50 cents a year, 
or you can take advantage of our 
clubbing offer and take two papers 
for $1.00. 





Mr. Merchant, you can get a market 
for your wares by using the parcel 
post. Get in touch with the farmers 
through a small ad at 1 cent a word. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $i. 


Neo ad accepted for less than 25 cents, 





FARMS FOR SALE, 
MISSOURI BARGAINS, 

280 acres; 200 in cultivation; fertile 
bottoms, 80 acres upland in gvod tim- 
ber; tract practically free from stones; 
4-room house; several stock stables, 
stock shed for 80 head; liberal terms; 
price $50 per acre. 

240 acres; 160 in cultivation; 130 acres 
of valley land; 2 sets of improvements; 
near county seat; price $45 per acre. 

240 acres; 60 acres cleared; 6-room 
rock house; small outbuildings; near 
station; price $15 per acre; liberal 
terms. 

200 acres; 100 acres in cultivation; 40 
acres in gheep pasture; 60 acres in good 
timber; new 8-room house; good stock 
and sheep barn; price $40 per acre. 

204 acres; 160 acres in cultivation; 6- 
room frame house, good barn and out- 
buildings; price $37.50 per acre; will 
trade for city property. 

JAS. E. HOLLOW, JR., Cuba. Mo, 


a ae 





FOR SALE—70-acre dairy, fruit, truck and 

poultry farm, 3 miles out on Jackson 
Pike; best road in the county. Will be sold 
for % cash, balance on 6 years’ time, with 6 
per cent interest. This is a snap, and the 
first man with the cash gets a bargain. 
Come quick and see me. Lawrence Morrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


FOR SALE—80-ACRE FARM—40 acres cul- 
tivated; balance timber; 3 miles to coun- 

ty seat; a bargain. For description, ad- 

dress: F, L. Anderson, Steelville, Mo. 








MISSOURI STOCK FARM—Of 306 acres, sit- 

uated on Current River, 60 acres upland, 
balance river bottom. As rich corn and clo- 
ver land as can be found. Two sets of im- 
provements, 150 acres in cultivation, bot- 
tom not in cultivation, covered with cane. 
Adjoining farm raised the prize acre of corn 
in State in 1912. Farm rents for half. Price 
only $37.50 per acre. No trade. C. H. Mar- 
tin, Doniphan, Mo. 





SQUARE DEAL.—Write or call for copy of 

Square Deal on the richest farm land in 
Missouri and find out if you can’t own a 
tract of it that will pay you a handsome 
profit each year. Call on S. EB. Newhouse, 
419 Frisco Bidg. 





ONLY 30 MILES FROM ST. LOUIS—The 

P. D. Gallagher homestead of 235 acres; 
been neglected some by renting; hence will 
sell for $45 per acre; all rich bottom land; 
has insurance company loan $4800, at 6 per 
cent, 3 years to run. It joins farm we own. 
Owners in Texas and must sell. S E. New- 
house, 419 Frisco Bldg. 





FOR SALE—Do you want a 360-acre stock 
ranch, only 60 miles northwest of St. 
Louis on the Wabash Railroad? All fenced, 
fair buildings, well watered; only partially 
improved at present; asking price, $30 per 
acre, but submit your offer; must be dis- 
posed of this month; might accept exchange 
as part payment. Cali or address A. S. 
Loomis, 909 Chestnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


MANCH FORK SALE—680 acres, patented, 

fenced, in Pecos National Forest; $20 per 
acre; stock if desired. S. Viveash, Pecos, 
N. M. 








80 ACRES FINE BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 
for sale or exchange for horse, stock or 
young mules; land is very fine; located in 
best valley in Gklahoma; must see to be ap- 
preciated. Yours for a deal. Frank L. 
Barney, Maysville, Ark., R. R. 1, Box 20. 





FOR SALE—200-acre Alfalfa, Grain and 
Stock Ranch; improved; $65 A.; % down; 
terms on bal. No better bargain under Gun- 
nison Tunnel. Joel Hayden, Montrose, Colo. 








POULTRY. 
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EGGS—From prize-winning Barred Piym- 

outh Rocks, headed by cockerel, from the 
noted yards of J. M. Kemp, Kenney, IIl., 
$1.00 per setting. Also Poland-Chinas, eith- 
er sex, ready for service, $15.00, pedigreed. 
Thos. Cannedy, Roodhouse, III. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. George Russell, Chilhuwee, Mo. 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 

Large, farm-raised. Price, $1.25 per set- 
ting; $5.00 for 100. Mrs. J. O. Bassett, 
Vienna, Mo, 





BARRED PLYMOUTH EGGS FOR SALK— 
Heavy laying strain; $1.50 for 15; $2.00 
for 30. R. B. Woods, Bernie, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORKCAS—Win- 

ners of highest honors at St. Louis, Seda- 
lia, Mo.; Springfield, Ill. Eggs, $2.00 per 15; 
$3.50 per 30. Dan Oberhellmann, Holstein, 
Mo. 





EGGS OUR SPECIALTY—15 years’ square 

dealing. Barred Rocks, Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. Turkey toms 
yet. Mrs. John Steeie & Son, Chillicothe, Mo. 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH BARRED 

ROCKS — Latham pullet - mating strain: 
pen 1, $5.00 per 15; pen 2, $2.50 per 15; pen 
3, $2.00 per 15; pen 4, ckl. mating. Thomp- 
son’s Ringlets, ckl. mating, $2.50 per 15; 
Buff Rocks, Poley & Harter strains; White 
Rocks, Bickerdike pedigreed strain, $2.50 for 
both kinds, per 15. Guarantee 60 per cent fer- 
tile or duplicate at half price. Order from 
this ad, J. H. Hanly, Breeder, Monticello, Mo. 








RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 





POULTRY. 
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WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Up- 

right and racy carriage; layers of the 
pure white eggs; $2.00 per 11; white and 
fawn eggs, 10 cts. each; $2.50 per 30. Mae 
Paup, Carrollton, Mo, 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Eges $1.50 per 

15. From large, vigorous, farm-raised 
stock. ‘Ten years a breeder. J. O. Beeman, 
Sherman, Cherokee Co., Kans. 








BARRED ROCKS exclusive for 15 years. 

Eggs, 16, Tic; $4.00, 100. Well barred. 
Large bone. Winning stock, Sure hatch. 
Mrs. H. C, Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 





CHERRY R. C. KHODE ISLAND REDS.— 

Beggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ill. 





ANCONAS—Ideal farm chicken. Best 
layers, small eaters. Lays large, 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 
beauties. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00. 
T. Z Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 


ELM BRANCH FARM—Our single comb 

white leghorns are bred up to heavy egg 
production; mammoth Pekin ducks (Rankin- 
Japanese strain); large and vigorous eggs, 
$1.00 per setting; 100, $5.00. 8. 8S. Hiner- 
man, Marshfield, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EGGS—For 

sale from high-scoring birds; 1 setting, $1; 
or $4.00 per hundred eggs. Mrs. J. B. 
Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 











CLOVER SEED. 


PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Sweet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
now for early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 
lating soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
inoculating purpose; also seed. With Plants 
success is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
parcel post Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 

Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 

cultivated variety, for hay, pasture and 
fertilizer. Price and circular how to grow it 
sent free on request Bokara Seed Con.. Box 
D.. Falmouth, Ky. 


SEEDS—Alfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and 

cane, $2; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale 
and rent on crop payments. J. Mulhall. Soo 
City, Ta. 














HELP WANTED. 


ee eee 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHRISTIAN 











WOMAN to do housework in family of 
five; good country home, four miles from 
two towns, in good neighborhood. Harry IL. 
Day, Union, Mo., R. F. D. No. 2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
wm 
FOUR-LEAF CLOVER BRINGS LUCK—Try 

a Clover Brand razor for thirty days; if 

not satisfied get your money back. Money 


returned to first buyer from each county, if 
you agree to show razor to friends. Try to 
be first. By mail, $1.50 or $2.00. F. Blake, 
Central Station, West Virginia, 





BARRED ROCKS—White Orpingtons; eggs 
for hatching; heavy laying strain, $2.00 for 
15; mating list free Cc. A. Moxley, Tay- 
orville, Ill. 


STOCK PEAS FOR SALE—Write us for 
Samples and prices. Reference: Booneville 
Banking Co. B. & S. W. McCullar, Box 192, 





SINGLE COMBED RHODE ISLAND 
REDS—Free range, laying strain. Eggs 


Sooneville, Miss. 
LADIES, IF YOU ARE TROUBLED WITH 
headache and neuralgia send your name 








for hatching $1.00 for $15; $2.75 for | and address for a free sample package of 
50; $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Herbert Pyeatt, | Anodyne Powders. Knewitz Drug Co., East 
Canehill, Ark. St. Louis, Ill. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. “HEAVEN AND HELL,” Swedenborg’s 


No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio _ 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
from standard-bred yearlings. Two 
dollars for fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 
rates. Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS EXCLUSIVELY— 
Eggs that hatch strong, vigorous chicks 
$3.50 to $10.00 per 15 from Big White Heavy 
Laying Stock. Few Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale. Our stock and prices are right. A 
square deal guaranteed. Ozark Strain, the 
kind you will eventually buy. Ozark Poultry 
Farm, Exeter, Missouri, Lock Box 25. 








WHITE 
good stock 


ORPINGTON 
E. F. Bowles, 


KELLERSTRASS 
EGGS, $1 per 15; 
Barnett, Il. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 
lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers: meting list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 








FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCK EGGS, from free-range, two-year- 
old stock; $1.25 for 12, postpaid. Miss Ida 
Wright, Hickory Grove, Kentucky, Route 1. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Quality finest; 

strong, vigorous; eggs, $2.00 per 11; S. C. 
Buff Orpingtons, also first-class; eggs, $1.50 
per 13. Order now. Mrs. Mabel Feint, 
Cortland, N. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo, 





MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS -—— Largest 

tom weighed 61 Ibs. Eggs, $3 per 12. 
Barred P. Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15; circular 
free. Geo. W. Wingo & Son, R. 9—B, May- 
field, Ky. 





great work; 400 pages, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


COLLECT YOUR BAD DEBTS. You can do 

it. My system gets the money. My ten 
sets of 4 letters each that have compelled 
the payment of old accounts may bring you 
many dd@lars due you. Send one dollar for 
these forty letters. Mercantile Adjustment 
Company, Freeport, Illinois. 





ONE HANDSOME DUSTING CAP, 1 
large apron and 10 receipts, all for 
$l. Mrs. J. C. Heckmon, R. 4, Dixon, Ill. 





WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown's Correspondence’ School, 
Dept.-Kk, Freeport, Illinois, 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously’ productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mall. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
tock Elm, Wis. 





WINDOW SHADES—Have them “Tailor- 

made.” They fit, look better and last long- 
er. Write for sample books and price list. 
Acme Mercantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., 
St. Louis. 


CURE YOUR PORK the Old Virginia way. 
A rare old recipe, $1.00. Geo. Drysdale, 58 
lith St., Detroit, Mich. 


50 LETTERHEADS and 50 Envelopes print- 
ed, 50 cents, postpaid. Meyer Press, 3213 
Magazine St., St. Louis, Mo. 














HORSES. 
ee ee i i i dd dd de 
FOK SALE—Two Standard and Registered 
Trotting Stailions, 16 hands, grandsons of 
Ashland Wilkes, 2:17 1-4, sire of 63 trotters 
and 57 paces; extra good. Two good breed- 


ing Jacks, priced to sell. W. 
coxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 


A. White, Sar- 








SWINE. 


BOAO" 

POLAND CHINA PIGS—-For sale at wean- 
ing time and pigs big enough for service 

at cut prices, for 30 days; either sex. J. B. 

Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 











SEED CORN. 
a a a ee ee en a ae 
CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 
in the season, ard we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 


selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





SEED CORN—Reid’s Yellow Dent, gvod 

quality, $2.00 at crib; supply limited; 
$2.25 in sacks shelled; $2.56 in crates in 
ear. James Z T. Edwards, R. F. D. No. 8, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


PURE-BRED GOLDEN EAGLE SEED CORN 

—Extra deep grain, small cob, 10 days 
earlier than Reid’s; shells 90 per cent of 
corn to cob; shelled sample free; sample ears 
mailed 20 cts. Carefully selected, hand- 
shelled corn, $2.00 per bushel. J. E. Moss, 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


LARGE EARLY WHITE DENT SEED 

CORN $2.25 per bushel. Sacks free; took 
first prize and sweepstakes over 400 exhib- 
itors. Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8S. 
Cc. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, $2.00 
for 15; $3.50 for 30. Ed. Sterns, Route 1, 











; Herrin, II). 





LACE CURTAINS, LACE BED SETS 
and Table Covers, direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. Fashions latest 
ideas. Send postal card for illustrated 
descriptive price list. You will be pleas- 
ed when you getit. American Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Desk 19, Holland Bldg. St. Louis. 


AUCTION SALES offer immense opportuni- 
ties for profits. You can make $5,000 a year 
in this business. Our book, “How to Conduct 
Auction Sales,” tells you all about it. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of information for 50c. Estab- 
lish a business for life. Descriptive circular 
Free. The Unique Selling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
302 Frisco Bldg. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANT- 
ED.—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. 
All we require is honesty, ability, am 
bition and willingness to learn a lucra.- 
tive business. No soliciting or travel- 
ing. All or spare time only. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man in 
your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become in. 
dependent for life. Write at once for 
full particulars. National Co-Operative 
Realty Company L-1560 Marden Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

Nec cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
ostcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 
ddress, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Rock Ieland, Illinois. 














RURAL WORLD WANT ADs. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell g 

Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and lg. 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission, 
Agents make $15.00 to §20.00 per day, 
Write Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90, 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 
GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE—Our 
1913 official 132 page book, “Free Goy- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 





Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually,’ elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 


Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre. 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 


WHO CAN BEAT IT? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to 
know who has a sow ahead of this 
one. Mr. John Roberts, near Gains- 
ville, has a Duroc Jersey sow that 
has brought 49 pigs at three farrow- 
ings, 17, 15, 17. All these pigs were 
well developed pigs. This leads any- 
thing I have yet heard of. If any 
man has a sow that can beat it, let 
him come forth and state his case. 

Farmers are well up with their 
spring work. Winter wheat and fall 
sown oats are looking well. Some 
corn is being planted. Most too early 
for me. T. B. WILLIAMSON. 

Paragould, Ark. 





TO FARMERS EQUITY UNION 
MEMBERS! 


If you are interested in building up 
your union by educating those outside 
your ranks, send in the names of 
anyone you think would be interested 
in your aims and we will send them 
sample copies of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, the Farmers Equity Union 
official paper 





OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 


McCall’s Fashion Magazine 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Course of Lessons on Real Estate 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Government Land Book (Official) 132 p. 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Republic and Farm 
Progress 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Woman’s World (Magazine) 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Farm and Home and RURAL 
WORLD, one year each, $1.00 
Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Regular $2 book on Farriery—should 
be in hands of all horse owners— 
and COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
one year, $1.25. 
..merican Magazine with RURAL 
WORLD, both one year for $1.75 
We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to 4 
friend or nelghbor for $1.00. 





If you want to trade or sell your 
farm you may find the very man you 
are looking for through a small ad at 
1 cent a word. 









